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Original Papers. 


NEGRO MINSTRELSY. 
“Procress of the age” is nowadays the 
topic in enabling editors, orators, satirists, and 
schoolboys, to drown various ideas in ink and 
spread them upon paper todry. From steam 
down to the sewing machine (not to pass over 
railroads or the maguetic telegraph in a 
slighting manner), all the novelties and phases 
of the age are put into rhetorical harness in 
this connexion and galloped through the land. 
We don’t know whether Negro Minstrelsy be 
entitled to go down to posterity notice under 
favor of the catalogue of progress; yet are | 
we disposed to book it for a short journey. 

There are yet living many of the members 
of the old Park pit, whose mouth muscles (our 
medical glossary is stolen since the Cholera 
set in) convulsively twitch at remembrance of 
the electric effect produced upon them on a 
benefit night by the volunteer appearance of 
Jim Crow Rice, who “turned about and 
wheeled about” in so horrid a manner that the 
respectable bass-viol of the respectable orches- 
tra broke all its strings (bloodvessels to ail in- 
tents and purposes) in an attempt to groan a 
double G. Men had three or four times before 
pn Lar oftener, blackened their taces, and 

aned and sung negro songs upon theatrical 
boards at sundry Asef in po wah the St. 
Giles of Gotham, and dignity had got wind of 
the thing through the mediuin of handbills and 
placards ; but here was the thing itself and on 


Park boards! One would have thought 


Jim Crow was a monster of such hideous mien 
As to be dreac.d needed only to be seen ; 
yetin accordance with some such curious fancy 
4s would make the lovely Desdemona in the 
usseldorf Exhibition enamored of the cotton- 
panting negro before her called Othello, the 
people began to show a decided predilection for 
— melody ;” and Negro Minstrelsy soon 
rallied about itself a large and thriving family. 
pe Coon and Jim along Josey were strong boys, 
ut died early. They were not missed. The 
void their untimely occasioned was 
plied by hundreds of others wno sprang 
tom the print shops and music counters of the 


|same manner very ofien materially interfered | 
with each other’s peaceable existence. 

Negro minstrelsy was soon studied as an 
art. Its professors made a trade of it, and 
formed partnerships. They serenaded on 
Irish privciples ; the serenadees coming and 
going for their dose instead of the serenaders 
bringing ittothem. It even voyaged to Eng- 
land, and made the Queen clap her delicate 
hands in appreciation of the melody of “ De 
ole jaw bone,” or weep in commiseration of 
the sufferings of * Lucy Neal” and the hungry 
trials of the venerable “ Daniel Tucker.” It 
did what the census-takers never could have 
accomplished, in furnishing the available 
quantity of banjo-players and boue-crackers in 
this sovereign republic. It founded an Odd- 





Fellow lodge of melody throughout the land. 
The whistle of a few bars in “ Goin’ ober de | 
mountain,” was a Masonic pass-word to the | 
western emigrant. ‘I'he Portland boy who, of 
a week-day night, had learned from Dumbol- 
ton’s band in the meeting-house, near his 
homestead, did not feel as among strangers 
when traversing a Western prairie, a forlorn 
emigrant, he balied by log-huts and heard ne- 
gro melodies quavered by the tongue of a 
woodchopper. 

Negro minstrelsy very soon after its birth 
became humorous in prosaics. It formed 
pressgangs to force into service all the conun- 
drums latent in the head of scratching youth, 
or floating through an atmosphere already 
heavy with truant jokes of Brother Jonathan. 





From a pressgang tyrant it became a generous 
merchant, and rewarded fun with varieties of 
silver goblets after most honorable public pro- 
posals. It stopped not at originality. It did 
not disdain parody. It became dramatic. 

From being a great tourist it settled down 
into residence. It invaded a hall which had 
been solemnly set apart for purposes of educa- 
tion; and has lived there for more than a 
year. It undermined the New York Society 
Library. It alternated at the Tabernacle with 
the eloquence of divines and the potential baton 
of M. Maretzek. It drove Macready by the 
magic wave of a legal agreement from the 
lecture room of the Stuyvesant Institute. 
It settled under the classic draperies of the 
Apollo Saloon, a place so long dear to Gotham- 
ites as being sacred to Terpsichore and St. 
Cecilia. It struck down the angry wave of 
fashion’s wand and laid itself to slamber upon 
grand pianos in luxurious drawing-rooms. 

The worshippers of Von Weber, Rossini, 
Auber, Bellini, and Donizetti, became nervous. 
Musical doctors trembled like Noah Webster 
when he first heard of Phonography. Negro 
minstrelsy was spoiling the public ear; vitiat- 
ing the public taste. If you asked 

What was this great commotion 
The country through ? 

Pat came the answer :— 


It is the ball a rolling on 
For Dumboiton and Christy too, 
And with them we’ll lead the van. 

Bat ae, Me the weathercock which on an 
April day spun to all points of the compass 
and finally settles itself due S. W., negro 
minstrelsy lost its fascinating and variable 





lend like the armed men of old, and in the 
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novelty and returned to its original haunts; 


there to convulse the b’hoys and their semp- 
stress sweethearts with bones and statue 
dances, burlesque of operas, and parodies 
(humorous to the death) of airs which issued 
from the windows of exclusives and parvenus, 
It became mere music for the million, because, 
like Scrooge’s darkness, it was cheap; and be- 
cause, too, it was a most piquant dessert to 
come in after the common potatoes of everyday 
life. 

Like all other music, “colored melody” 
most certainly has its school, and its harmonies 
their appropriate classification. If we were 
called upon to designate any particular charac- 
ter it possessed, we should give it that of sar- 
casm. Withall his pathos, with all his humor, 
with all his affectation of unsophistication, 
with all his frank sincerity, your grinning 
negro minstrel is cruelly sarcastic, and cuts 
and slashes his best heroes and heroines with 
cool discrimination. That is another reason 
why his music has settled down as the favored 


‘of the million. The latter love sarcasm. Doyou 


doubt it ?—visit the Five Points ; hang around 
dog tights ; inquire the cause of the applause 
which shakes the very rafters of the Chatham, 
when the thin gentleman in the pink cravat 
points at the lady in blue flounces and shows 
his white teeth to the angry old ’un in the 
plethoric waistcoat who officiates as uncle in 
taking care of affection’s pledge; analyse a 
boarding school fisticuff; and you will discover 
how truthful we are in this instance. 

As “ music for the million” negro minstrelsy 
is harmless enjoyment. It has little of refined 
taste in music to vitiate. It is satisfactory to 
its peculiar votaries, and prevents indigestions 
from peanuts (since who ever heard of shell 
breaking interfering even with the banjo or the 
uproarious cuffee chorus !) ; and thus it would 
be impolitic as well as selfish to gainsay its 
virtues or —— But using the critic’s 
privilege of publicly expressing a private 
opinion, we say with King Alfourite, in 
Planche’s clever burletta of “ Fortunio,” after 
the great court song :— 


“This may be music for the million; hurly burling, 
We will not hear it for a million sterling.” 





FRENCH CHARACTER PAINTING. 


Tue following sketch is translated from a 
volume of literary, artistic, and court portraits 
of France in the eighteenth century, in the 
careless days of the regency. The character 
here presented will be found o present a re- 
markable contrast to most of the leading me. 
of his time. A simpl--hearted domestic man 
of brilliant talents is at all times a “ rara avis 
in terris,” out in that age of hollowness it is 
“ rarissima.” The narrative possesses, it a 
pears to us, high dramatic interest, and may 
taken as one of the many romantic pages ia 
the history of literature, which refute the 
opinion sometimes expressed, that literary 
biography is ureventful and pamgarg 2 
Very little is known of this age of Louis 
XV. beyond its glaring vices; yet in its rank 
scil the French Revolution had its root, and 
some acquaintaace with it- annals, and above 
all of the state of society at the time, are as es- 
sential to the reader of the history of that great 
event, as the study of the colonial annals of our 
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country is to the proper understanding of our 
own revolutionary history. Much incidental 
information of this character will be found in 
the narrative we present, and more in others 
which will follow, should this be received with 
favor. 


CREBILLON THE TRAGIC.* 


It may excite astonishment in the reader’s 
mind when we propose to treat of individuals 
whom, at first sight, the world appears to know 
al) about, but in no instance have we thought 
of reanimating one of these figures without the 
aid of unpublished documents, Up to the 
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bility, pushed his infatuation o far as to 
a inounce one day that his family arms’ were 
an eayle of gold on azure field, holding in his 
beak a lily with silver leaves. Everything 
weut according to his fancy; his son, by an 
unexpected marriage, allied himself to one 
of the highest f:milies of England. The old 
tragic author could thus pass into the other 
w'rid believing that he should leave in this 
a name celebrated in the arts and sciences, 
and inscribed upon the great heraldic roll of 
France ; but lo and behold ! a century after the 
creation of this fancy-nobility, founded upon 
nothing, like most of the titles of the 18th 





resent time, moreover, much greater attention | 
s been given to a variation in the ‘ext of an_ 
author, than to a trait of character in his life. | 
What, however, can be more interesting than | 
the study of the passions of a man whose name | 
has survived him! Our chief study, therefore, | 
in a poet should be, less the work which bears | 
his nane, than the movements of his heart. 
Poetry in action attracts us more than poetry | 


On paper. 


vain notary, proud in advance of a title whic 1 | 
he coveted. This original was na ued Mel- 
chior Jolyot; his father was an innkeeper; 
but as soon as he had laid by a little money, he 
managed to ob’ain the office of “ Master clerk 
in chief of the chamber of accounts of Dijon, 
with the title of Recorder of the same.” 


following year he purchased the small, obscure, | 


and abandoned manor of Crébillon, distant a 
Jeague and a half from the city. 

His son, Prosper Jolyot, was then twenty- 
two; he was studying law, and on the point of 
being admitted as an advocate. From the 
earliest years of his sojourn in Paris, we find 
that he styled himself Prosper Jolyot de Cré- 


About 1670 there lived at Dijon a certain | 


| Dijon, 


The | 


century, a savant who had nothing better to do, 
betook himself to investigating the matter, and 
devoted many years of precious time to this 
odd labo . By dint of shaking the dust out of 
the archives of Dijon and Nuits, and rummag- 
ing the registers of the notaries of the neigh- 
borhood, he succeeded in recovering the geue- 
alogical tree of Jolyot. Some of the most 
g‘orious members of the family were notaries ; 
some others, none the less philosophers, inn- 
keepers. Shade of Crébillon! pardon this 
savant who has thus thrown down the brilliant 
scaffolding of your vanity.* 

Prosper Jolyot de Crébillon was born at 
Pubraers 13, 1674. He studied with 
the Jesuits, like Corneille, Bossuet, and Vo!- 
taire. The Jesuits have, it is known, in each 
| of their colleges, a secret register, wherein they 
inscribe under the name of each of their pupils, 
notes, in Latin, on their talents and characier. 
The Abbé d’Olivet, at a later date, transcribed 
the note accorded to Cri billon, Puer ingeniosus, 
sed insignis nebulo, that is to say, a youth full 
of talent, but famously good for nothing. The 
Jesuits had pedagogues among them, who 





billon. The ennobling of the tamily thus pro- 
ceeded at a good pace. Sixty years after, a | 
worthy erudite of Dijon, J. B Michault, wrote | 
to the president de Ruffey—* Last Saturday | 
(June 19, 1792), our celebrated Créb llon was | 
buried at St. Gervais. At his funeral they 
gave him the title of écuyer (squire), but what 
appears more astonishing to me is, that the son 
has taken that of Messire.” Crébillon the 
tragic finished by deceiving even himself about 
his imaginary nobility. He wrote, in 1761, to 
the president de Brosse,—“I have always had 
80 little amour propre about my descent, that I 
have neglected very flattering evidences upon 
that point. M. de Ricard, maitre des comptes at 
Dijon, gave my father on2 day two titles which 
he ha: found. Of these two titles, written in 
sufficienily villanous Latin, one was ofa Jolyot, 
chamberlain of R oul, duke of Burgundy, and 
the other a Julyot, chamberlain of Philip the 
Good. These two titles are lost. I also 
remember to have heard in my childhood 
from old inhabitants of Nuits, my father’s na- 
tive district, that there were formerly Jolyots, 
powerful lords in those cantons.” Vanity of 
vanities! Js it possible that under the reign of 
the Eucyclopédie, Cribillon, a great seignior 
by his genius, should have cradled himself in 
these chimeras and lies, for the truth is, that 
the Jolyots ere, from the 15th to the end of 
the 17th century, worthy innkeepers, who 
sold their wine without adulteration, as they 
pressed it from the purple or golden grapes of 
their Burgundian hill-sides. Notwithstanding, 
Crebillon, finding that nobody contested his no- 








* We may be perinitted to state, that if we take a plea- 
ture in retouching the portraits of these celebrated paint- 
ers and authors, it is because we think we have discovered 
that, thanks to academic discourses, romantic tales, and 
a of wer description, all these worthies who 

fi stam st century, J 
disfigured. y p pa y, have been somewhat 


somewhat abused the right of judging their 
scholars. Crébillon was simply a lively child, 
very free in his words and actions. 

His father, notary, and afterwards recorder 
in chief of the Chamber of Accounts in Dijon, 
desiring that his family should distinguish 
itself in the magistracy, destined his son to 
the long robe, saying that the best inherit- 
ance he had to leave him was his example. 
Crébillon Fielded with a tolerably good grace, 
resolving to have a lively youth of it at Paris 
while studying law. He accordingly came to 
Paris, where he divided his time between 
study, mistresses, and theatres. As soon as 
he was admitted, he entered the office of a 
procureur,t a friend of his father, who re- 
ceived him in a fraternal manner. One might 
believe that this youth, who bore boldness in 
his figure and genius in his countenance, 
denied his sex, like Achilles when his armor 
was shown to him. Not only was it neces- 
sary to inform him that he was a poet, but 
also to push him into the arenaia spite of 
himself. 

The poets have said a great deal against 
the procureurs, and they have had reason. 
Nevertheless, we must do justice to one of 
them—the only one, perhaps, of all of them 
who has ever shown a taste for poetry. The 
worthy man in whose charge Crébillon had 
been placed, remarked with intelligent curi- 
osity the romantic individuality which his 
pupil preserved amidst stamped paper. Crc- 
billon worked little, disputed often, and pro- 
menaded a great deal. He passed his morn- 
ings in reading romances, and his evenings in 
composing them, at Jeast in action, and these 
are without contradiction the best. He bid 





* Revelations concerning tie two Crébdillons, by M 
Amaton, accompanied des piéces justificatives. 





t He was named Prieur, son of the Prieur celebrated by 
Seurron. 
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fair to become the most turbulent youth of 
his time; proving himself, in. this respect, a 
true compatriot of Piron and Rameau. He 
bad in him that indeseribable frank gaiety, 
that joyous expansiveness, that amiable care. 
lessness, which savored so truly of his native 
soil. He had early inhaled the intoxicating 
erfume of the Burgundian vine branches. 
e thus made his debut by a few drinking 
songs, not of a water drinking character, like 
many an insipid song of his time. The pro- 
cureur, astonished at his brilliancy, advised 
him, will it be believed, to assume the poet 
outright. Crébillon was 27 years old: he 
refused, saying that he did not believe him. 
self possessed of the genius of creation ; that 
every true poet was a ged, holding chaos in 
one hand and light in the other; that as for 
himself, he had ‘but & poor pen, destined to 
defend bad causes in bad style. But the pro. 
cureur had divined that a spark of creative 
fire already inflamed the soul of Crebillon, 
“Do not hesitate to become a poet,” he 
said, “it is written upon your brow, your 
looks have told me so a thousand times; 
there is but one man in Fraice capable to 
follow Racine, and that man is yourself.” 
Crébillon derided the idea, but for all that, 
when at work alone by himself on a tran. 
script of a petition to Parliament, he recalled 
to himself the magic of the theatre, the great 
pictures, the fine discourse, the sublime ex- 
pressions, a movement of inspiration seized 
him, and when the procureur entered he held 
out his hand and said, “ You have shown me 
the road, and I depart :’—* Don’t go so fast,” 
said the procureur to him, “a chet-d’ceuvre is 
not improvised in three weeks; remain here 
quietly as if you were still the procureur’s 
clerk; eat my bread, drink my wine, when 
the work is done you may take your flight.” 
Crbillon remained therefore at his place: 
at the same table on which he had written 
petitions he wrote the five acts of a barbarous 
tragedy, ‘The Death of Brutus, in which, wish- 
ing to elevate still higher the character of the 
Romans, he fairly mounted them all on stilts. 
The procureur bestirred himself to have the 
piece read at the Comidie Frangaise. Cr. bil- 
lon, after many an entreaty, was admitted to 
read his piece; it was unanimously con- 
demned. The poet was of a haughty 
humor; he came back to the procureur’s 
house, threw the manuscript at his feet, and 
cried in despair, “ you have disgraced me. 
According to d’Alembert, “ Crcbillon was so 
chagrined, that his rage fell even upon his 
procureur himself, he looked upon him almost 
as an enemy, who h:d counselled him to dis 
honor himself, swore that he would never 
again believe him, and that he would never 
make another verse for the rest of his life.” 
The procureur, however, presented in his 
house too many good reasons not to succeed 
in keeping the poet, who would nowhere else 
have found so comfortable a dwelling nor s0 
loyal a friend. He betook himself again 
the study of the law. But the deed was 
done, the poet had broken through the liw- 
yer. And as the procureur never wearied in 
predicting his success, Crcbillon ventured 
upon another tragedy. He chose for the sub- 
ject Idumenia: this time the comedians a¢- 


cepted the piece, and played it soon after. It 
had a doubiful success, but Cr. billon thought 


himself sutficiently encouraged to continue on 
his course. , 

At the start Crébillon showed his strength; 
he was compared to Hercules, exercising * 
infant powers in combats with lions. The 





fifth act of Idumenia had appeared unworthy 
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of the four previous; at the third representa- 


tion the poet presented another fifth act, | 
which was admired, and interested the public 
ina genius so prolific. They were not then 
hebituated to poetical improvisation. 

In Atrea, Crébillon, who had made his 
debut as a pupil, rose to the style of a master. | 
The players studied their parts with en- 
thusiasm. The day of the representation the | 
procureur called the author to his bedside, 
fur he was stricken down by mortal disease. 
“My friend, I have a presentiment that this 
night even you wili be hailed as a son of 
Corneille by the wits and critics of the nation. | 
Ihave but few days more to live, I have no 
longer strength to walk, but be certain that I 
shall be in my place this evening, that is in 
the parterre of the Comedie.” In fact this | 
worthy man caused himself to be carried to 
the theatre. The intelligent judges applauded 
certain passages full of foree and warmth, 
some beauties of grand brilliancy, but at the 
catastrophe when Atrea wishes to make 
Thyestes drink blood all cried out with herror 
(Gabrielle de Vergy had not yet eaten the, 
heart of her lover upon the stage). “The 
Procureur,” says d’Alembert, would have | 
left the theatre in affliction if he had waited 
for the opinions of the audience to deter- 
mine his own; the parterre showed more | 
consternation than interest; they saw the | 
curtain fall without hissing or clapping, and | 
separated in that ominous silence which | 
announces in an audience no wish to be | 
present a second time. But the procureur | 
judged better than the public, or rather he | 
judged from the first moment as the public | 
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Comptes of Dijon responded that he cursed | 


that I refused my approbation. 


WORLD. 
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hell. But do we not find in Voltaire a little 
of Corneille, of Racine, and of Crebillon? 
The father of Crébillon took in high 
dudgeon his son’s abandonment, as the style 
then was, of Themis for Melpomene. In 
vain had the procureur pleaded the son’s cause, 
in vain Crébiilon addressed this true poet's 
father a supplication in verse to obtain his 
favor ; the greffier en chef de la chambre des | 


him and thonght of making a will. To 
finish himself in the opinion of this man who 
was a blind worshipper of the magistracy, 
Crébillon wrote to him, “I am about to marry, 
if it please you, the most beautiful girl in the 
world; you may believe me on this point for 
her beauty, it is all she has.” 

The father answered, “ Sir, your tragedies 
are not to my taste, your children shall not | 
be mine, commit as many follies as you 
please; | console myself with the thought 
Depend more 
than ever, sir, upon yourself and your works, 
you are no longer of my family.” 

Crebillon was none the less eager to marry 
the most beautiful girl in the world. 


———w 


Reviews. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The History of the United States of America, 
from the Discovery of the Continent to the 
Organization of Government under the 
Federal Constitution. By Richard Hildreth. 
In three volumes. Vol. [. Harper and 
Brothers. 
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was to judge soon after. The piece ended Excessive generalization and constant effort 
he went behind the scenes in search of his | at tine writing have injured more than one 
friend, who, still very uncertain as to his fate,| valuable historical work of recent date, 
was already almost resigned to his full. He | but they are not the sins which critics can lay 
embraced Cr billon with transport. “J die|to the charge of the author of the present 
content,” said he to him, “ I have made you a| volume, the first of a contemplated history of 


| together. 


poet and I leave a man to the nation.” | 
In fact, new beauties were discovered at | 
each repetition. The spectators suffered | 
themselves with real enjoyment to be carried 
away by the terrific interest which the poet 
inspired. A few days after the name of Cre- 
billon was famous at Paris and throughout 
the provinces. It was thought that the soul 
of the haughty Corneille had come to animate 
the muse of the author of Atrea. The piece 
at that time was better fitted for the English 
than the French stage. In the fifth aci, when 
Atrea presents to Thyestes the blood of her 
son, the women recoiled to the back of the 
boxes in horror. But at the end of the re- 
Presentation, however, the poet received the 
suffrage of an Englishman, who caused him- 
self to be presented to felicitate the poet. 
Ah, Monsieur! how your eup of blood made 
me shudder. We have got a play at last. 
What beauties, what deep utterances, what 
sublime horrors!” A critic has made the 
remark that, if at the sight of the blood cup 
of Atrea, the women fainted away, on the 
bad mere same women at the sight of 
mand the agony of Gabrielle de Ve 
eee their heads out of their boxes for 4 
ter view of that horrible sight, like those 
children who love to hear stories which seare 
em out of their wits. 
€ actors, while hurrying him to prepare 
hew triumphs, asked bin whe he had adopted 
terrific style. “I had no choice,” he 
le “Corneille had taken heaven, 
rea the earth, I had nothing left but the 
wid into which I have thrown myself 
bil esperation.” Voltaire came after Cré- 
on and took by turns heaven, earth, and 





our country which is to bring down the narra- 
tive tothe present day. Questionable as con- 
stant flashes of brilliancy may appear in a 
work whose main appeal must be to the judg- 
ment, and impertinent and odious as all such 
finery must be pronounced, yet it is possible to 
err on the opposite side of a studied plainness. 
It was excepted to Charles Lamb, probably by 
some sufferer from his repartee, that he was 
always aiming at wit, to which Lamb replied, 
that he thougnt it better than always aiming at 
dulness. The anecdote suggests the two ex- 
cesses. If we must place Michelet and La- 
martine in spite of their noble qualities on the 
one extreme, Mr. Hildreth, with merits of his 
own, must sit atthe other extreme. 

The object of the present work as suggest- 
ed by the author in his Advertisement, is “ to 
combine a mass of materials, generally dry, 
sometimes defective and sometimes contradic- 
tory, embracing a multiplicity of petty details 
concerning numerous independent communi- 
ties, into an harmonious, well proportioned 
whole, all the parts of which shall illustrate 
each other, and preserving the necessary 
brevity, convey to the reader a distinct idea of 
the persons, facts, and bearings, of our 
history.” 

This is the outline of a plan which, executed 
with faithfuluess, would add a highly desirable 
work to our libraries; and the time would seem 
to have arrived for its fulfilment. ‘The nume- 
rous facilities, the growth of late years, the 
increase of collections of books relating to 
America, the rapid enlargement of the Biblio. 
theca Americana in the discoveries of biblio- 
maniacs, the researches under government 





auspices into the archives of England, France, 
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and Holland, the accumulation of MSS. by the 
State Historical Societies, the publications of 
the General Government and State Legisla- 
tures, the compilation of Family Memoirs, 
&c., all offer so many new opportunities and 
inducements to the historian. Indeed, the 
movement on the part of American scholars 
and writers has of late been ina marked man- 
ner in the direction of history. This tendency, 
witnessed in various important publications, 
has now received additional stimulus from the 
almost unprecedented success of Macaulay. 
We may look, therefore, for a steady cultiva- 
tion, for some time to come, of this important 
field. 

Mr. Hildreth has undoubtedly pursued his 
subject with conscientious and painstaking 
love of historical investigation. Though an 
unfortunate omission of references to particu- 
lar authorities at the foot of each page is a 
provoking and very important loss to the read- 
er, who might thus more readily measure the 
author’s industry and acumen, to say nothing 
of the pleasure such glimpses beyond the text 


always afford the cultivated mind, yet it is evi- 


dent that the best sources of information have 
been sought out and consulted. The narrative 
challenges attention from its air of impartiality 
and a certain reliability from its very plain- 
ness. It is prepared with the reserve of a 
lawyer stating a case. There are the facts 
briefly and drily related, with very few reflec- 
tions, and with no sketches of character. The 
points are there, and may be amplified and 
decorated by counsel or dwelt upon by the 
judge ; but Mr. Hildreth, with none of the zeal 
of the advocate and little of the judicial au- 
thority, submits his case to the jury. 

We see this work placarded on the show 
bills as “ acompanion to Macaulay,” but no 
two books could be more unequally yoked 
It is one characteristic of Mr. 
Macaulay’s history, among others, that it 
throws constant light upon the topic in hand 
by illustrations drawn from the most remote 
periods, from the most widely scattered facts, 
by showing us the resemblance between acts 
with which we are little acquainted and 
others with which we are quite familiar. One 
period of the world is constantly bearing wit- 
ness to another in his pages. Biography con- 
tributes its quota, and literature is made to 
yield her lessons of humanity. His profound 
and constant system of illustration is inwoven 
with the very texture of the writer’s thoughts, 
His style is rich and eloquent; in philosophy 
and comprehensiveness comparable with that 
of Gibbon. Mr. Hildreth, of the very anti- 
podes of Macaulay, never travels out of the 
record. He presents us with facts in a style 
plain and intelligible, without any pretensions 
to elegance or grace. 

The plan of the work, its arrangement, is a 
natural development of the subject. There 
are fifteen chapters in the present volume, 
respectively occupied with the Early Voyages 
of Discovery; the Aborigines ; the Earlier 
Colonies ; the Settlement of Virginia; of the 
New Netherlands; of New England, &c., 
with the progress of Colonial History to the 
reign of James II. These include many im- 
portant points, and we would not undervalue 
the diligence and fidelity of the author in his 
labors—labors which do not directly meet the 
eye, but which every student of our history 
will value exactly in proportion to his attain- 
ments. Nor would we pronounce definitively 
on the characteristics of a work but a small 
portion of which is before us. The field of 
American history is one into which all 
zealous laborers should be welcomed, but it 
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must be remembered as the reward of success 
is great, the qualifications to secure it must be 
proportionate. 

It is difficult ina work so compactly put to- 
gether and which has nothing of amplification 
or digression to detach particular passages, but 
as a specimen of the moderate style of the 
whole we may offer the calmest account which 
has probably yet been written of atopic which 
has certainly had its full share of rhetoric. It 
is a satisfactory and characteristic specimen of 
the just tone and research of the author’s nar- 
rative :— 


VOYAGE OF THE MAYFLOWER. 


“By degrees, however, and in small parties, | 


they escaped to Holland, and established them- 
selves at Amsterdam, where there was already a 
church of English exiles. 
and some of the new comers disputes presently 
arose, to avoid which John Robinson, one of the 


recent emigrant preachers, removed with his follow- | 


ers to Leyden, where they remained for several 
years in the enjoyment of their separate church or- 
ganization. 


“ But they found it difficult to obtain a liveli- | 


hood ; they did not like the free manners of the 
Dutch, which partook but little of Puritan aus- 
terity ; their children left them, some as soldiers, 
others as sailors; and their congregation was thus 
in danger of dying out. Colonization in America, 
which had lately come into vegue, seemed parti- 
cularly suited to their circumstances. They had 


thoughts of going to Guiana, where the Dutch al- ' 


ready had some trading posts on the Essequebo. 
To that region of fabulous wealth public attention 
had just been attracted by the last unlucky voyage 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, which he had been released 
from the ‘Tower to undertake, and which resulted 
in his execution under the old sentence, kept so long 
hanging over his head. 


“ They preferred, however, on second thought, | 


to remove to Virginia, provided they might esta- 
blish a separate settlement, and be allowed to 
arrange religious matters according to their own 
ideas. Robeit Cushman and John Carver, two of 
their principal men, went to England as agents. 
A grant of land was readily promised by the com- 
pany ; and there was even a prospect of obtaining 


from the king, not, indeed, the desired guarantee | 


on the subject of religion, but a promise that they 
should not be mole-ted. A bare promise of this 
sort was not quite satisfactory, and an attempt was 
made to procure the countenance of the Dutch go- 
vernment for a settlement at or near the mouth of 
the Hudson, which some Dutch merchants trading 
thither were ready to assist in planting. That 
scheme having failed, as already mentioned, Cush- 
man again proceeded to England, in company with 
William Brewster, the ruling elder of the congre- 
gation. The patent promised by the Virginia Com- 
pany was readily granted, and some merchants of | 
London, among the moet active of whom was. 
Thomas Weston, out of sympathy with the reli- | 
gious views of the proposed emigrants, agreed to | 
advance the necessary means; upon a bargain, | 
however, not very favorable to the colonists. For 
every ten pounds paid in (less than fifty dollars), 
an interest was to be acquired in the joint stock | 
equivalent to that of an able-bodied emigrant who 
contributed his personal services to the enterprise. 
The whole property was to remain a joint stock for | 
seven years, at the end of which a division was to 
take place. 
“ It was arranged that Robinson should remain | 
behind with such of the Leyden congregation as 
were not yet ready to embark, or were not thought | 
fit for pioneers. After a fast, a sermon, and a/ 
solemn parting from Robinson and his flock, the | 
selected adventurers, under the guidance of Brews- | 
ter, the ruling elder, passed over to Southampton 
in the Speedwell, a small vessel purchased in Hol- 
land for the use of the colony. Here they were 
joined by Cushman in the Mayflower, a London 
ship hired for the voyage, and having on board 
their provisions and outfit. The passengers were 





Between that church | 


‘of human head and hand work. 


distributed between the two vessels, which soon set 
sail ; but the leakiness and bad trim of the Speed- 
well, which belied her name, joined to the faint- 
heartedness of her hired crew, not very well dis- 
posed to a service which would detain them as 
exiles on a distant and unknown coast, obliged the 


| little squadron to put first into Dartmouth and then 
jinto Plymouth. At this latter port the leaky ves- 


sel was given up as unfit forthe voyage. Some of 
_ her passengers were accommodated on board the 
| Mayflower; but Cushman, with some twenty 
| others, unwillingly remained behind. 

| “Thus deprived of her consort, the Mayflower 
| recommenced her lonely voyage. Hudson River 
| was the point aimed at; and, guided by difference 
of lat.tude merely—for the diflerence af longitude 
was as yet very imperfectly known—the master of 
the vessel expected to find it at no great distance 
from Cape Cod. After a tedious and boisterous 
passage of two months, the extremity of that 
famous headland was seen. The ship was then 
,turned to the south, but soon became entangled 
amongshoals. The crowded passengers were very 
| anxious to land ; and, under the ci:cumstances, it 
| was judged best to enter Cape Cod harbor, a 
spacious haven at the extremity of that long and 
crooked promontory. The tale has often been re- 
peated that the Dutch, alarmed for their trade on 
the Hudson, had bribed the ma-ter of the May- 
flower not to land there. The contemporary docu- 


ments find po fault either with the honesty or the | 


skill of the master, who, it is probable, was no 
| Dutchman, but a citizen of London, where the 
Mayflower belonged. The jealousies which after- 
, wards arose between these colonists and the Dutch 
of New Netherland might easily give rise to this 
| story first told by Secretary Morton many years 
| after the foundation of the colony.” 





ARCHITECTURE. 


Hints on Public Architecture. 
Dale Owen. 
SECOND PAPER. 


“THe same quality which is the foundation of 
purity of morals, is an essential element also, 
in purity of architectural style—tTrutH. Ex- 

| ternal form should be the interpreter of inter- 
nal purpose. ‘That the interpretation be 

| faithful is the first requisite ; it is the province 
of genius after that to clothe it with grace 
and power.” 

| ‘This is a canon of the Art, and we are glad 

| to find Mr. Owen adopting it broadly, and set- 

ting it forth as a fundamental principle of 

' good architecture. But Trath in Architecture 

stops not merely with general expression of 

purpose and harmony of outward and inward 
division. It applies to particulars as exactingly 
as to generals. It stamps as intentional de- 

‘ception, as dishonesty most flagrant, ell 

attempts to make base material pass for pre- 

cious, It allows no colored and jointed plas- 
ter tosham perpetual stone, no painted and 
sanded pine to cast suspicion upon a noble 
neighborhood of marble. It rejects all cast 
adornments, mocking you with the semblanc2 

It despises 

all effects incompatible with the known 

“ means and appliances,” and utterly discoun- 

tenances cheap show. 

Entrenched | behind an established principle, 
Mr. Owen valiantly assumes the responsibility 
of directing the profession in the use of it. 
He, therefore, as Chairman of the Building 
Committee, gratuitously adds his recommen- 
dation to the observance of Truth in Archi- 
tecture, as follows :— 

“TI advise that no raarked or important 
ornamental features be admitted, unless they 
not only seem but are useful.” Pp. 18, 19. 
Like Hamlet he would exclaim— 

“I know not seems.” 
If there be not something supremely ridicu- 


By Robert 





————— 
lous in this parade of individual counsel jn 
the application of a great and universally ac. 
knowledged principle of Art, then we know 
not wherein the elements of the ridiculous lie. 
As soon should we expect a recommendation 
to artists to learn to draw. We will stow 
presently that Mr. Owen has unfortunate] 
realized the truth of the adage respecting the 
canger of unpractised handling of “edge 
tools,” and that his cuds are sometimes into 
himself. 

Post anp Liytet Architecture is the new 
nomenclature which is here introduced, under 
the auspices of the Smithsonian institute, asa 
contribution to the stock of Architectural 
knowledge. It is very direct, but we do not 
take to it. To call the Parthenon an example 
of post and lintel Architecture sounds to our 
ears but little short of profanity. We would 
as soon call Phidias a stonemason. Besides, 
the term (rabeated is an established one for the 
expression of this style of the Art, and where 
a term, by its very constituents, expresses the 
idea meant, it is always desirable to fix it in 
popular use for its purpose. It is especially 
so in Architecture, where a rigid and univer- 
sal nomenclature should prevail, and one 
founded upon the classic elements of lang vage 
has the advantage cf an extended coinpre- 
hensibility. We “advise,” therefore, con- 
stancy to trabeated.* 

In his denunciations of the Trabeated, or 
Post and Lintel system, Mr. Owen’s zeal runs 
ahead of his judgment. For instance, in de- 
precating the use of pilasters, “taking from 
their appropriate station (to wit, the termina- 
tion of the side-walls of the temple pronavs) 
the Grecian ante ; repeating these, in some- 
what altered form, as pilasters, between win- 
dow and window along the entire front of an 
edifice ; and then, as excuse for their presence, 
projecting a long slice of entablature, to rest on 
their summits. If it (the pilaster) be intro- 
duced, as in the Custom-house above referred 
to (that in New York) I imagine that it may 
have been as a shallow (7?) buttress to 
strengthen the wall against the thrust of small 
groined arches, then it is better to adopt at 
once the flat buttress of the Norman style, the 
pilaster-like projection without base, capital, or 
anything else to remind one of the classical 
piliar; its surface coinciding with that of the 
corbel-course above, into which it rans,” &c., 
p. 19. To exhibit the superiority of the but- 
tress over the pilaster, a cut is given of one ol 
the starveling bays of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, with the observation that “ its lines are 
simple and graceful; it is devoid of all pre- 
tension, and it can be executed a/ a trifling 
cost.” Now here, in this hasty condemnation 
of the pilaster, the great error is committed in 
considering it and its supported mass, the en- 
tablature, as the ornamental accessory to the 
plain wall, whereas the wall is the mere filling 
up of the space between the pilasiers, which 
are not only the representatives, but the actu- 
alities of strength. In the example quoted— 
the Custom-house—this is especially the case; 
the intervening wall might be entirely removed 
without destruction to the edifice, since the 
architrave pieces rest on the pilasters, inde- 
pendently of the wall below. ‘I'he wall is 
but a mere filling-in screen. Moreover, '0 
the corbelling which he extols there is a sim! 
lar “long slice” of projecting mass overhang: 
ing the outward surface of the wall, and having 
a direct tendency to pull it over, which in the 





* To use “ and lintel” as a characteristic term in 
Architectnre bog present day, is like going back in Or 
mistry to the old expression of “ spirit of salt,” instea 
the scientific name of hydrochlorie acid. 
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Greek example, where this mass stretches 
from pillar to pillar and rests on them, there is 
not. So much for Mr Owen’s consistency. 
How he comes to consider the custom-house 
pilasters as “ shallow buttresses,” passes our 
comprehension. If these be “shallow but- 
tresses,” by what expression can he character- 
ize the attenuated laminz of the Institute ? 
Their being “ devoid of all pretension,” brings 
forcibly to mind the unpretending manner in 
which Mr. Feeder, B A., in Dombey and Son, 
is described as having worn his hair. 

The same fallacious reasoning is applied in 
the note, p. 27: Where the window and the 
column (a pilaster) “ may in one sense be said 
to be antagonistic to each other, the one ad- 
mitting light, the other excluding it. The 
buttress and the window, on the contrarv, may 
be regarded as natural friends and allies”— 
“by strengthening the wall along those lines 
against which alone falls the thrust of the su- 
perincumbent vault, the buttress permits open- 
ings of any size, for the reception of windows, 
to be safely made in the spaces intervening 
between pier and pier.” Under the view of 
the pilaster set forth by us above, all this can 
be accomplished, only, to use a vulgarism, “a 
litle more so.” This is a specimen of the 
fairness with which the noble grandeur of the 
Palladian trabeated style, with its bold projec- 
tions, and its protective majesty of cornice, 
would be held up in comparison with the 
Norman skimmings which Mr. Owen holds 
so precious, because they are so unpretending 
and cheap. 

The Parthenon, of course, as a manifesta- 
tion of the Post and Lintel system, comes in 
for its share of condemnation, and Mr. Owen 
brings forward an objection to it which strikes 
us as original: “ The clear space in the colon- 
nade of the Parthenon between the columns 
and the side walls of the cella was but about 
nine feet. The columns outside of this nar- 
row walk being forty-two feet high, it is evi- 
dent that it was very imperfectly sheltered 
from drifting rain or snow !”—P. 39. 

Next tothe genuine, original classicalities, 
the modern imitated ones come in for their 
share of reproof conveyed in these not gentle 
“hints.” Foremost amongst the latter stands 
the Girard College. Now, we are no admirers 
of this building ; on the contrary we consider 
it a dead failure, a perfect impropriety, the 
worst kind of mistake, a well-builded one. 
But it must be remembered that it was design- 
ed during the Greco-mania period, and its total 
inapplicability is the fault of its day. Mr. 
Owen, however, who is great in “ estimates,” 
wishes “to throw into a plain, matter of fact, 
business form, a question in esthetics,” as fol- 
lows : “The Girard College might have been 
finished externally, in a handsome and appro- 
priate manner, and with great advantage to the 
solidity of the stracture, with Gothic buttresses 
and pinnacles, say seven on each side and four 
on each end.” We invite attention to this most 
explicit recommendation, showing that there is 
evidently a Gothic college all pictured on his 
retina. “These, with a handsome carriage 
porch at either entrance, would not have cost, 
perigee liberally, more than from ninety to 
<a thousand dollars.” The original 
pee of estimating by which Mr. Owen 

es at this sum, a short ready-reckoning 
system, of which he is the inventor, is sui 
ete, This sum deducted from the cost of 
: meamats would leave, say “ five hundred 
pers mone Pep dollars, which at six per 
a ould give thirty-five thousand dollars a 
th ok to be expended on the minds of 
ree hundred young boys.” According to this 





view, why buttresses—at any rate, why pinna- 
cles? ‘Ihey cost money. Why not save in- 
stead of spend the legacy, and erect at once 


not “Gothic buttresses and pinnacles,” but) 
something Norman, unpretending and executed | 


“at a trifling cost ?” 
It would, however, take a larger space than 


this Journal will afford to expose all the incon- | 
sistencies, hastily formed opinions, and crude | 
notions with which this work abounds. We | 


have endeavored, in noticing the manner in 


which classical architecture is treated, to give 


an idea of bow the investigation in different 
styles of the Art is conducted. Notice might 
be profitably taken of “some items indicating 
the comparative cost of the arch and of the 
post and lintel manners.” 





A History of the Hebrew Monarchy, from the 
Administration of Samuel to the Babylonish 


Captivity. By Francis Newman, D.D. | 
London: John Chapman. New York: Geo. 


P. Putnam. 1849. 


One of the most prominent characteristics of 
religious systems is their rigid, unyielding 
conservatism. 
bers of any denomination become persuaded 


that certain dogmas of the church to which | 
they belong are erroneous, there is no demo- | 
cratic provision for a discussion of the diffi- | 


eulty and a revisal of the church constitution 
in accordance with the advancement of know- 
ledge since its formation. The only resource 


ix the painful one of separation from former | 


friends and associates, and the establishment 
of a rival sect. But when this has been 


effected, the liberality of sentiment, the manly | 


enthusiasm for the cause of truth, which dis- 
dained to yield to any minor considerations, 
gradually die away, and the opinions of the 


founders of the new faith become petrified | 


into doctrinal formule which it is heresy for 
their successors to disbelieve. The new 


fetters thus fa-te-ned upon the understanding | 


and consciences of the faithful are worn until 


the growing corruptions of the church, or the | 


further progress of enlightenment, render their 
pressure intolerable ; and then another swarm- 
ing takes place. 
us the curious phenomenon, that while, as 


civilization advances, small tribes and com-| 


munities are gradually coalescing into large 
and powerful states, the existing religious 
organizations are pursuing the diametrically 
opposite course of infinitesimal subdivision. 

t requires a greater amount of conscien- 
tious resolution than most men possess, to 
assume the dubious character of a deserter 
and rebel against constituted authority. 
Hence in the bosom of every church there ne- 
cessarily exists a great deal of doubt, dissen- 
sion, and enforced hypocrisy, fora long period 


anterior to those external ruptures to which | 


we have alluded. Hence, too, there is a 
nervous aversion, on the part of the self- 
styled orthodox, to any attempt to apply to 
the criticism of the Bible the results of 


modern scientific investigations into the his-_ 


tory of our globe and of our race; nay, the 
exercise of reason and common sense in con- 
nexion with religion at all is treated by them 
as a crime of the blackest description. 


denoting the sum of all that is licentious, 
heaven-daring, and vile. By-the-bye, why do 
not the spectacle makers band together and 
try to “get up an excitement” against oculists, 


When a portion of the mem-| 


We have thus presented to | 


In the | 
vocabulary of these good timid people, the | 
term rationalist, i. e. a man who makes use of | 
his reasoning faculties, is regarded as synony- | 
mous with infidel, heathen, atheist, in fact as | 


'meaning thereby persons who manifest an 
arrogant self-confidence in their own visual 
powers by rejecting the use of the glasses 
with which those ingenious individuals are 
ready and anxious to supply them? We 
throw out the hint gratis. 

It is owing to this state of things that, 
while the great mass of our theological 
_ Writers and teachers, who have any pretensions 
to eminence, literally live on the labors of 
German scholars, the public in general are 
suffered to know about as much of the real 
state of theological science in the country of 
Martin Luther, as they do of the spiritual con- 
dition of the kingdom of Japan. And when 
some one more adventurous than the rest 
ventures to let in upon usa little of this light, his 
work, instead of being welcomed as a precious 
accession to much needed knowledge on a 
subject the most deeply interesting to every 
human being, is either made a mark for all 
the shafts that intolerance can forge, or is left 
to work its way slowly and silently, with no 
word of approbation from those who have 
assumed the duty of guiding and informing 
the public mind on sueh matters. 

This last has been the fate of the very re- 
markable book which has suggested these re- 
marks. It was first published in England 
two years ago; it undertakes to apply to the 
|Hebrew annals those processes of critical 
‘anulysis whieh enabled Niebuhr to recon- 
struct ona firm basis the hisiory of ancient 
Rome ; it is written in a resolute and earnest 
spirit, with no respect for error merely 
because of its antiquity; it abounds in dis- 
closures that seem like original revelations, 
and in reflections equally bold and profound ; 
and its author (strange to say) is the brother 
of a celebrated champion of Puseyism, who 
has since retrograded into Popery One might 
have supposed that when a cento of truisms 
by Tupper, or of milk and water descriptions 
by James, sets half-a-dozen publishers by the 
ears, at least some one of them could be found 
to detect the sterling merit, and, consequently, 
probable snecess of a book like the present. 
But no; orthodoxy reigns triumphant, and Mr. 
Putnam may safely rely on being allowed to 
sell all he can of his English copies without 
any interference on the part of our “ enter- 
| prising” firms. 
| The work begins with a view of the topo- 
graphy of Palestine, the location of the tribes, 
'some of their most important laws and cus- 
|toms, and their relations to the surroundin 
‘nations. The history then commences wii 
the administration of Samuel, and concludes 
with the destruction of the Jewish kingdom 
by Nebuchadnezzar. Interspersed through 
the book are many critical remarks on the 
Hebrew writings, their age and authorship; 
the relative value of the books of Kings and 
Chronicles ; the Levitical system ; the priests 
and prophets; in fine, most of the prominent 
subjects connected with the Jewish people 
and their literature. These topics too, as we 
have said, are not treated in the good old hum- 
drum manner to which we have been aceustom- 
ed. Dr. Newman gives us the latest results of 
the profound learning and free spirit of inquiry 
which have placed the Germans in this de- 
partment of knowledge something like a 
century beyond the mind of England and 
America. There is no useless verbiage or 
display of erudition about the book; the 
author says boldly and eloquently what he 
|has to say on a given topic, and then stops. 
The consequence is, that, notwithstanding the 
number, variety, and difficulty of the subjects 
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discussed, it contains only 370 openly printed 
pages, and the reader reaches the close with- 
out a thought of becoming weary. The only 
blemish we have noticed in the book, is, that 
here there the author seems to have 
lean ith rather too great confidence on the 
authority of some writers, especially Ewald, ¢ 
man who affects to know a great deal more 
than can be known by him or anybody else. 
A careful revisal in another edition will re- 
move the slight defects arising from this source. 





ROBESPIERRE. 

The Life of Maximilien Robespierre; with 
Extracts from his Unpublished Correspon- 
dence. By G. H. Lewes. Philadelphia: 
Carey & Hart. 1849. 


Mr. Lewes, the author of the highly readable 
work before us, is possessed of very versatile 

wers. He has written a short History of 

hilosophy, forming two volumes cf Knight’s 
Shilling Library, and a very clever: and suc- 
cessful novel of literary life, entitled Ranthorpe. 
He formed one of the corps of amateur per- 
formers composed of the leading humorous 
writers of London ; he recently made his debut 
at Manchester, as a professed actor, in Shy- 
lock with success, and has since appeared in 
the leading character of a play of his own 
composition, “ The Noble Heart,” which was 
also successful, and judging from the extracts 
we have seen, is a work of merit 

With the exception of a violently partisan 
attack on Robespierre, published anonymously 
in London in 1794, abounding, Mr. Lewes says, 
in misstatements, and the first voluine of a 
life by “ Mr. Bronterre O’Brien, the chartist, 
“ proving by Facts and Arguments that that 
much calumniated person was ove of the 
greatest of Men, and most enlightened of Re- 
formers that ever existed in the World,” a 
title which speaks for itself, Mr. Lewes’ work 
is the first biography of Robespierre which 
has appeared. ‘The Revolution of February, 
1848, he says, suggested the undertaking, “ and 
the time which has since elapsed wili show 
that it has been executed in no unseemly 
haste.” 

Robespierre was so fearfully prominent in 
the most violent period of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the story of the terrible commence- 
ment of the fearful straggle which stiil agi- 
tates the Old World has been so well and so 
faithfully written, that Mr. Lewes could not 
hop’ to throw any additional light on the pub- 
lic career of his subject; nor have his researches 
thrown much on his private life, the few anec- 
dotes which have been preserved showing him 
to have been a man entirely engrossed in 
public affairs. Mr. Lewes estimates Robes- 

ierre’s character fairly. ‘There is no attempt, 
y vague sentimentality, to hide his crimes, nor 
on the other hand to forget, in mourning over 
the carnage of the guillotine, the great princi- 
ples involved in the contest. In the prepara- 
tion of the work he has been much indebted to 
the vivid narratives of Carlyle and Michelet; 
some of the most animated passages in the 
book, aa the account of the death and funeral 
of Mirabeau, being a direct translation from the 
latter. These and other obligations are, how- 
ever, fully and honestly acknowledged in the 
Preface. Mr. Lewes has translated and in 
serted several early letters of Robespierre, 
from originals never before published, loaned 
to him by M. Louis Blanc. The following is 
a pleasanter bit of description than could be 


expected from such a pen. It is irom a letter 
dated June 12, 1783 :— 


** We remgunted our gonveyance. Sgarcgly 





had I comfortably settled myself on a bundle of 
straw when Carvins rose into view. At the sight 
of this happy spot we all burst forth into a shout 
of joy, comparable to that which burst from the 
Trojans escaped from the disasters of Jlos (sic in 
MS.) when they perceived the shores of Italy. 
The inhabitants of this village gave us a welcome 
which was an ample compensation for the indifier- 


ence of the clerks at the Meaulens gate. Citizens | 
of every class manifested their enthus.asm for us. | 
The cobbler arrested his awl, about to pierce a | 


sole, that he might conteuplate us at leisure ; the 
barber abandoned a hali-shaved chin, and rushed 
out before us, razor in hand; the housewile, to 
satisfy her curiosity, braved the perils of a burnt 
tart; I actually saw three gossips break off in the 
midst of an animated conversation to rush to the 
window. In short, we tasted during our passage 
—which was, alas! too brief—that satisfaction, so 
flattering to our self-love, of seeing a numerous 
people occupied with us. How pleasant it is to 
travel! I said to myself. It is said with great 


truth that one is never a prophet in one’s own | 


land. At the gates of your own town you are 
despised ; six leagues beyond it you are a person- 
age worthy of public curiosity. 

“«]T was oceupied with these wise reflections 
when we arrived at the house which was the end 
of our voyage. I will not attempt to depict the 
transports of tenderness which broke forth in our 
embraces. It was a spectacle to have drawn tears 
trom your eyes. In history 1 know but of one 
scene of the kind to compare wath it. When 
Eneas, after the fall of Troy, lands in Epirus with 
his fleet, and there meets with Helenus and Andro- 
mache, whom destiny had placed upon the throne 
of Pyrrhus, it is said their meeting was most af- 
fecting. I have no doubt Eneas had an excellent 
heart. Helenus, the best Trojan in the world, and 
Andromache, the amiable widow of Hector, shed 
many tears and sighed many sighs on this ocea- 
sion. Iam willing to believe that their transports 
were not inferior to ours; but after Eneas, Hele- 
nus, Andromache, and us, you must let the curtain 
fall (i/ faut tirer l échelie). 

“*Since our arrival, all our time has been oc- 
cupied with pleasures. Ever since last Saturday 
I have been eating tarts. Destiny has willed that 
my bed should be placed in a room which is the 
dépét of the pastry. ‘That was exposing me to 
the temptation of eating tarts all might! But I 
reflected that it was noble to subdue one’s pas- 
sions, and [ slept therefore, though in the midst of 
these seductive objects. It is true | made up dur- 
iug the day for this long abstinence.’ ’’ 


The following anecdote is interesting from 
its connexion with Franklin, and as showing 
the contrast between Paris and the Provinces 
at that period :~- 


THE LIGHTNING ROD. 


“So early as 1783, I find Maximilien called 
upon to defend an important cause. The recent 
discoveries of Franklin had been adopted in 
France ; and even in the province of Artois a 
rich Janded proprietor, M. de Vissery de Boisvallé, 
had erected a lightning conductor on his property, 
much to the scandal of the worthy citizens. 
‘What!’ said they,‘ shall we rend the lightning 
from the hand of God! Shall man presume to 
intercept the wrath of the Deity. If God wills to 
destroy houses or farms, it is his will and pleasure 
—man's duty isto submit. These lightning conduc- 
tors are but the impious thoughts of Deistical phi- 
losophy! Away with them!’ Thus reasoned 
these obese and stupid citizens of Arras. Nay, 
more ; they not only reasoned, they threatened the 
demolition of the conductor. They applied to the 
Echevins of St. Omer, to order its removal ; and 
the municipal authorities, equally bigoted, yielded 
to their request. M. de Vis:ery was not so easily 
to be conquered: he determined to try the cause ; 
and selected Robespierre as his advocate. Ro- 
bespierre’s practice was in the upper council, a 
court of appeal having an extensive jurisdiction. 
He pleaded several times before the council, and 
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‘obtained not only the compliments of his judges 
but what is more rare, those of his brethren o/ the 
bar. This, however, was the first important cause 
he had received. He began by publishing 
on the subject, in which the question was treated 
both legally and ientifically. The pamphlet 
made some little noise, and when the trial came 

on (3lst of May, 1783) he was triumphant.” 


an essay 





_—_— 





THE GENIUS OF ITALY. 

Tue extracts which we give below from Mr. 
Turnbull's new work, “The Genius of 
Italy,” already noticed in the columns of the 
Literary World, will not be unacceptable to 
our readers, The bovk is full of tastefy| 
and pleasing pictures of Italian scenery, 
varied by reference to and quotations from 
the poets who drew their inspiration in part 
‘from such scenes and associations, and of 
‘spirited snatches of Italian politics and popu- 
lar feeling, such as we have quoted below. 


A SUNSET AT ARONA. 


« We have arrived at Arona, in the Sardinian 
| States, a considerable village at the southern ex- 
trem.ty of the lake, where it stretches into a wide 
and magnificent expanse of water, the upper por- 
tions being narrow and secluded. After refre-h- 
ing ourselves at the principal hotel, we saunter 
through the place, which is filled by a poor and 
|cheertul population. As it is evening, the major.ty 
|of the inhabitants are enjoying themselves in the 
|open air; some seated upon benches smoking their 
‘pipes, others lounging under the shadow of the 
trees, or chatting with their friends, others saunter- 
jing in the principal square ; and others listening to 
the music of a couple of strolling singers, one of 
| whom plays the harp with tolerable grace, and the 
‘other a tambourine as an accompaniment. Two 
| or three cafés are filled with eager political talk- 
‘ers. Under the shadow of the trees there, a group 
, are gathered, discussing with earnest look and ges- 
ture a protocel of Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, 
| who has given a pretty liberal constitution to his 
| people, the necessity of which no one acquainted 
'with the state of Sardinia will question. This 
‘monarch sits uneasy upon his throne. He has 
;more ambition than power, more cunning than 
‘virtue. Should he maintain his position as a 
prince, he may deem himself extremely fortunate. 
As to his being the saviour of Italy it is pure 
* humbug.’ 

“ But let us go towards the brink of the lake. 
The last rays of sunset are tinging, with supernal 
glories, the tops of the trees, some of which run 
down into the water, and cast long shadows in its 
pellucid depths. A few light clouds are hangog 
on the horizon, giving back the amber radiance ot 
departing day, and shading ‘ the deep serene’ which 
reposes far above, reminding us of those lines by 
James Montgomery, in which he so strikingly de- 
scribes the beauty of a dead girl. 


“ © And clustering round her brow serene 
Her golden tresses Iny, 
As sunburnt clouds on summer lake 
Are hung at close of day.’ 


“ White ckiffs are gliding here and there, like 
shadowy spirits, and far off in the distance 4 small 
steamer is ploughing the placid waves. Masees 0! 
shadow are beginning to fall upon the other se 
of the lake, and deepening in the low grounds . 
our right. A lute-like sound now and then 7 
upon the ear, apparently from one of the - 3. 
Now it swells and vibrates over the water wit 4 . 
sweet ringing tone, and then again dies away. “*" 
is hushed except the ripple of the waves ee 
pebbly shore, or the plash of a distant oar. bs 2 
as if the spirit of heaven had cast its shado 
upon the earth. 

“ «It is a beauteous evening, calm and free ; 
The holy time is quiet #8 4 pun 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad saa 
Is sinking down jn its tranguillity ; 
Listen! the mighty Being is awoke, 

And doth with his eternal motion wake 
A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 
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« Yes, silence in such a scene becomes vocal. | indolence, he was preserved from deposition only 
The heurt listens while God ii:m elf speaks. His by the strong arm of the Swiss guards and Aus- 
infiaite voiee resounds within the chambers of the tian bayonets. In a word, he was thoroughly de- 
soul, like the echo of distant thunder. | tested by his people, and contemned by foreign na- 

« ull as it is here, so still as to seem instinct tions. On this account his death was hailed with 
with divinity, what is Italy, in her great centves, | Secret rejoicings. When he was crowned, he dis- 
doing at the present moment! Who can teil! tributed c\pp’r coins to the populace, saying: 
One thing, however, is certain, her restless spirit is ‘ Silver and gold have I none, but such as I have 
awake, and panting for freedom. Already has ve I unto tuee.’ At his death he left money and 
the struggle commenced ; and the iss"e cannot, personal property to the amount of two millions of 
fail to be glorious—if not now, at least hereafter. | dollars to his nephews and nieces ; for of course 

« But the shadows are deepening around us, | Bone of the Popes have any direct heirs. He was 
and night settles upon hill and vale; one after | the habit of receiving from the French, and 
another the stars look out from the sky and mir- | other governments, large presents of champagne 
ror themselves, like thoughts in the heart of a| and other wines, when they wanted any favors 
good man, in the broad bosom of the lake. The | from him ; and his cellar, after his death, contain- 
light of the moon is gilding the towers of the old | ed, it is said, twelve thousand bottles of choice 
‘Collegiate Church,’ for Arona boasts such an | Wines, since sold by the order of his more abstemi- 
edifice, and burning with ‘ an unconsuming fire’ | 04S successor. Phis circumstance was made the 
in the ‘ leafy umbrage’ of the tall trees. Slowly | subject of the following pasquinade in Rome at 
we retrace our steps to our temporary home for | the time of Gregory’s death. It represents the de- 
the night, drinking the beauty of the scene, and’ ceased knocking for admittance at the gate of 
conning, as we go, the rich verses of Ippolito Pin- | Paradise. : 
demonté, the friend of Alfieri and Foscolo, and| “‘ Who wishes to enter?’ asks St. Peter. 
one of the most gifted and elegant of the modern| “‘ Gregory, your successor at Rome.’ 

Italian poets. _“* But, replies St. Peter, ‘ Gregory the Great 
died and came here a long time ago. Who are 
you, that have taken his name ?’ 

“*«Why, they called me at Rome Gregory 
Bevone (Gregory the Tippler!’). 

“Qh, I have heard of you; come in.’ 

“ This shows the spirit of the Roman populace, 
and their estimate of Gregory Sixteenth. But the 
following, which appeared at the same time, is still 
more expressive, and withal of keener wit. 

“St. Peter and Gregory are represented as 
going to Paradise. ‘The journey being hard and 
tedious for an aged man, he complains to St. Peter 
thus : 

“* How is it, St. Peter, that our journey is so 
long! I did not know that Paradise was so far 
from the Vatican.’ 

“St. Peter replies, ‘If you had ailowed the 
|construction of railways and steamers in your 
states, we should have arrived long ago ; but now 
you must stop for a while in purgatory.’ 

“ After remaining some months in purgatory, 
ennconyY TRE TIPFLER. where (as the story goes) he met his friend, Daniel 

« In the year 1891, the Papal conclave, after a} O Connell ! Gregory set out with St. Peter again 
confinement of fifty-six days, during which time | yer ag atn aera F sccm _ me ape - 2 sen 
they had balloted and counter-balloted for a Sarma, onde stemming cpp eeilibeinn, Mer dey. ~ aoe 


” _* his last predecessors in the shai 
worthy suecessor of St. Peter, at last, by the voice | a in the, papal chalet did, not 


of the Cardinal D ed ere . | come out to meet him ? 
, ean, announced an election Mm) «« Dear Gregory? replies St. Peter, ‘as for the 


pecs ead : —— vobis — | Popes there are few of them in heaven, and the 
eS Carell a _ spam, Vominum “ardina~ | news of your death has not reached there ; as it 
em Capellari qui sibi nomen assumpsit Gregorium | would have done had you established telegraphs, 
XVI." Never was a more unfortunate choice, and granted the freedom of the press .” 
—_ the result of such a long succession of bal-|  « When the saint and the Pope arrive at the 
pr. gb px infellcbe Spich | —— i Cape ne | gates of Paradise, St. Peter asks Gregory for his 
Sehr 5. veems “Tl,/ key, which after some time the Pope finds and 
a native of Belluno, born a Venetian, and an Aus- |)" y ’ 


. | hands to him, but i y e the k hi 
trian subject, had led the life of a recluse. In con- | pres atbertons Bry Biel sort * cheng: Bar. de Mees 
sequence of some distinction as a theologian, and 


his suecess in a negotiation on behalf of the Papal z comeany = some: mr — Saw 
court, he had paar, ary to the dignity of cardinal ; pk sic ott fans vara an ianieacine. 

but he possessed no force of character, no know- = 
ledge of affairs. A mere monk, advanced in life, 
feeble and timid, he was utterly incapable of dis- 
charging the duties of the pontificate, at a time, 
especially, of great political excitement and finan- 
cial depression. Narrow and bigoted also, in his 
religious views, he dreaded liberty and detested 
science as the greatest of allevils. In his encycli- | 


“+ Night dew tipped comes, and every gleaming star 

its silent place assigas in yonder sky ; 

The moon walks forth, and fields and groves afar, 
Touched by ber light, in silver beauty lie 

In solemn pence, that no sound comes to mar ; 
Hamlets and peopled cites slumber nigh : 

While on this rock in meditative mien, 

Lord of the unconscious world L sit unseen. 


“* How deep the quiet of this pensive hour! 
Nature bids labor cease—and all obey. 
How sweet this stillness in its magic power, 
O’er hearts that know her voice, and own her sway! 
Stillness unbroken, save when, from the flower, 
The whirring locust takes her upward way ; 
And wurmaring o'er the verd sot turf is heard 
The passing brook—or leaf by breezes stirred. 


“* Borne on the pinions of night's freshening air, 

Unfettered thoughts with cxlm refles tion come ; 

And tancy’s teain that shuns the daylight’s giare 
To wake whea midnight shrouds the heavens in | 

gloom: 

New tranquil joys, and hopes untouched by care, 
Within my besom throng to seek a home ; 

Where far around the brooding durkness spreals 

And o'er the suul a pleasing sad sess sheds.’ 











Mysteries of the Court of London, and Robert 
Macaire in England. Published by W. F. Bur- 
gess, 22 Annstreet, N.Y. 1849. 


Here we have two novels by G. W. M. Rey- 
nolds, Esq., published by the public’s old acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Burgess, who is again floating his mer- 





cal letter of the year 1832, he describes liberty of 
conscience as ‘that most pestilent error, and de- 
hounces the liberty of the press, as ‘that worst 
and never enough to be execrated and dete-table 
evil.” His whole pontificate consisted of a series 
of mistakes. The evils under which the Papal 
States groaned at his accession were aggravated ; 
iustce was badly administered ; the people were 
Sat ses science and freedom were proscribed. 
an dungeons were filled with state prisoners, and 
' ousands of the noblest e.tizens were driven into 
oreign exile. Averse to business and tumid to ex- 
cess, with low and carnal appetites, and habits of 








cantile pinnace on the ocean of Literature. We 
are sorry we cannot say much in favor of the lite- 
rary merit of these productions. But if any travel- 
ler in these days of excursions and summer jaunt- 
ings is desirous of something spicy, and broadly 
humorous, and exciting in matters of love and in- 
trigue, villany and humiug, together with whole 
chapters of absorbing romance, he will find these 
to his hea t's content in the pages of the aforesaid 
novels. Of the two, Robert Macaire is the best, 
in the hero the bold impudence, amusing efirontery, 
and unblushing daring which so etlectively charac- 


terized the great French villain are well imitated. 








Chemical Analysis, qualitative and quantita- 
tive. By Henry M. Noad, Lecturer on Chemistry 
at St. George’s Hospital, &c. With numerous 
Additions, by Campbell Morfit, Practical and 
Analytic Chemist, &e. With Illustrations, Phi- 
ladelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1849. 


Mr. Noap is favorably known to the scientific 
world as author of a very popular treatise on 
Electricity and Magnetism, published some years 
ago. The English edition of the present work 
forms one of the series of the Library of Useful 
Knowledge. To those who desire a competent 


| guide to accarate chemical investigation, none 


better than M . Noad’s book can be found. It is 
true, that as aZman of original genius he may not 
rank with the eminent chemists of the Continent, 
but he has made a faithful compilation of the labors 
of these greatmea. All the important processes of 
Rose, Fresenius, Liebig, and Mulder in analytic 
chemistry are embodied in the work ; and to the 
student, who can hardly be supposed to have ac- 
cess to the original authorities, we should imagine 
it of great value. 

The American edition has been posted up so as 
to embrace the newest methods of analysis. The 
gentleman who performed this task is admirably 
qualified for it, and has already acquired a high 
reputation as a chemist, by the publication of an 
Encyclopedia of the Science, and a work on 
Chemical and Pharmaceutic Manipulations. The 
portions containing the analysis of organic sub- 
stances are very clearly explained, and the exam- 
ples in which the calculation of the number and 
grouping of the elementary atoms from the results 
of experiment will be found acceptable to begin- 
ners. The analysis of soils is a matter of such 
vital concern to the scientific agriculturist, that 
we could have desired even more; however, to 
those who have studied attentively the other parts 
of the work, methods analogous will suggest 
themselves in the important examination of the 
mineral and organic constituents of the soil. Every 
farmer will be obliged to take at second hand 
these results, or acquire a competent knawledge 
of chemical science from treatises like the 
present. 

Mabel Carrington; or, Love and Pride. By 
the Author of the “ Blacksmith’s Daughter.” 
H. Long & Co. 1849. 


WE confess to:a liking for clever, well-timed 
impudence. It gives a piquancy to business trans- 
actions, and tends to keep society fram getting 
into a torpor. And hence, in paying our respects 
to the novel with the above aristocratic title, it 
was with some enjoyment we made the acquaint- 
ance of Hardware Brass, Esq., one of the heroes 
of the book. His character is portrayed in his 
name ; and the latter speaks at once of the tena- 
city and solidity of the impudence which was his 
great capital. The heroine is of the old-fashioned 
sort, and behaves herself under trying circumstances 
with most exemplary firmness, for how otherwise 
could she act fram under her corset of laveliness! 
As for style, the novel has none. It is one of 
those readable stories where fun and fancy, pathos 
and nonsense are mixed up in a shape which ap- 
peals rather to your recreative eye-sight than your 
criticism. Wherefore will it be cheerfully ae- 
corded a nasing place in a tourist’s saddlebag, by 
the side of g hair brush, or a tender resting piace in 
the cosy carpet satchel of sea-airing girlhood. 
This work is wrongfully attributed to Mrs. Grey 
on the title page. 

Old London Bridge: a Tale of the Days of 
Henry the Eighth. By C. Herbert Rodwell. 
Stringer & Townsend. 1849. 

Tus is one of those novels whose reading 
makes you wonder how one man had the patience 
to deliberately sit down and pan so much of 
“ words, words, words.” It is full of incident 
(so is Mother Goose) ; it is in spots intensely dra- 
mate (like an out and out Chatham melodrama) ; 
but as unartistie and unsatisfactory in design and 
execution as the author could desire, were he a 


plague-spot seeking a spread af stupidity. 











The Journal of the Franklin Institute. Phi- | 
ladelphia. 

Tue June number of this valuable repertory of | 
the Arts in the United States will be found pe- | 
culiarly interesting to manufacturers of iron. The | 
republication of the report of Prof. Bunsen and | 
Dr. Playfair, on the gases produced in iron fur- | 
naces in reference to a correct theory of smelting, | 
is continued. There is likewise an essay on the | 
use of Anthracite coal in the same manufacture in | 
the United States. | 

The Journal contains a list of the Patents | 
lately issued from the office of Washington, and 
the claims of the inventors. Among these we no- | 
ticed Mr. Remington's claim, whose sojourn in the | 
den of lions created so much talk at the time. | 
To persons having business connected with the | 
patent office, we need scarcely add, the Journal is; 
indispensable as a work of reference. 


Dermot O'Brien. By Henry W. Herbert. 
Stringer & Townsend. 1849. 

Grace Dudley; or, Arnold at Saratoga. By | 
C. J. Peterson. Stringer & Townsend. 1849. 

We welcome with pleasure these two historical | 
novels of American origin—the one a novel of| 
Irish patriotism, the other of the revolution of ’76 | 
of blessed memory. Mr. Herbert's novel is marked | 
with much classicality of composition and correct 
acquisition of the habits and individual character- 
istics of his historical personages, as well as of the 
phases of time in which they flourish. His dia- 
logue is quite dramatic, and his descriptions lively, | 
and at tues absorbing in their interest. ‘The au- 
thor has been so often received by the publie with | 
approval and applause, that anything we might 


} 


_any system of instruction. 
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The publication of these pieces has been long 
expected in this country, and their influence on the 
eharacter of Church music will be of the most 
elevating nature. 


A Treatise on Algebra, for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. By S. Chase, Prof. of Math. in 
Dartmouth College. Appleton & Co. 

Tue French works on Algebra consist in the 
main of an abstract demonstration of the rules of 
the application to mathematical problems ; the 
English text books are a collection of directions 
and examples. We think a proper admixture of 
the two methods the most useful for a work de- 
signed as a elass book. It is comprehensive, 
clear, and sufficiently supplied with examples for 
exercise. The outward appearance is uniform 
with the school books of the Appletons. 

The Classic French Reader, for Advanced 
Students; or, Beauties of the French Writers, 
Ancient and Modern. By Alain de Fivas, 
Author of an “ Introduction to the French Lan- 
guage,” with a Vocabulary, French and English. 
By J. L. Jewett, Editor of Ollendorfif’s Method, 
&e. Appleton & Co. 

Tue selections of this book are varied and 
well-chosen, including some of the most available 
historical, descriptive, and rhetorical passages in 
the language. We are pleased to see a liberal 
use of Moliére and La Fontaine. The book is 


|adapted to the use of students who have made 


themselves acquainted with the language by the 
study of Ollendorff and Al. de Fivas’ elementary 


| reading book ; though, of course, there can be no 


peculiarity to render it otherwise than valuable to 
It is accompanied by 


put forward in his favor would be as old a topic | a glossary, which gives to the work a desirable 
as the guilt of Hamlet’s mother. | convenience. 


Mr. Peterson’s novel is more of a simple tale ; | 
and with much clever arrangement of plot, con- | 
tains some stirring descriptions of American revo- | 
lutionary conflict. With a little less rapidity in | 
composition, and more attention to elaboration of | 
incident, Mr. Peterson bids fair to become a popu- | 
lar American novelist. 


The Church Chant-Book ; designed to facilitate | 
the practice of Chanting in Churches and the pri- | 
vate Devotional Circle ; comprising a large and | 
varied selection of Chant tunes in the Gregorian | 
and Modern modes, adapted to the ordinary and | 
extraordinary services oi the Protestant Episcopal | 
Church, with an Introduction and instructions rela- 
tive to the modes of performance. Written, ar- 
ranged, and in part composed by the Rev. Wil- | 
liam Stanton. Stanford & Swords. 1849. 

Tue admirers of music in the Episcopal Church | 
will be glad to find their solemn litany and ser- | 


vices adapted to the ancient and sublime measures | 
of the Cathedral service of the middle ages. If} 


Cottage Lectures; or, the Pilgrim’s Progress 
practically Explained. Designed for Cottage and 
Family Reading. Philadelphia: American Sun- 
day School Union. 

ANOTHER commentary on, and amplification of 
old John Bunyan, whose work we had thought 
already sufficiently popular “for cottage and fa- 
mily reading ;” but talk, talk, talk, is the fashion 
of the age. Even «implicity must be simplitied. 
We expect soon a <iluted Vicar of Waketie!ld 
for cottage reading. Is the age incapable of un- 
derstanding or appreciating an original compo- 
sition ? 

Aprpteton & Co. have just published a “ New 
York City and Vicinity Guide,” a pocket volume, 
with a convenient map and much practical statis- 
tical information, compiled by W. Williams. 
Witson’s Business Directory is a comprehensive 
_manual, a classified directory of trades, callings, 
| professions, of constant use in the counting-room, 
and to visitors of the city. It is in fact an esta- 


religious feeling exist at all it must find its natural | blished necessity for the counter with Doggett. 
expression in such harmonies and the songs of the | Published by Tow, 49 Ann st. 


sanctuary. No more sublime union can be con- 


ceived than that of the old Gregorian or Ambro- | 


sian music modified in a slight degree to modern 
taste, and the unaltered and unchanging praises con- 
tained in the Scriptures and applied to our Creator. 
We are almost tempted to indulge the hope, that a 
familiarity among all calling themselves Christians 


| Danret Brxsy, 122 Fulton street, has reprinted 
in a neat form the translation of the Countess 
D’Arbouville’s Village Doctor, from Blackwood 
J. A. &. U. P. James, Cincinnati, have issued a 
new edition of Goodwin’s standard novel, “ Caleb 
Williams.” Messrs. Harrer have published a 


edition of “ 'Typee,” the stereot lates of 
with the same music and the glorious songs and | heh have te ee ee 


poetry of the Bible, might under divine control be- 
come a leading means, if not to ecclesiastical 
union, at all events to peaceful toleration and mu- 
tual good will—the first fruits of Christian charity. 

The noble simplicity ot this style of music will 
perhaps induce its adoption by those who at pre- 
sent view it askance as the product of a barbarous 
and superstitious period. ‘These associations are 
unjust, and we think that no one could listen with- 
out admiring the beauty and solemn flow of the 
old Gregonan music used in some parts of the 
Roman Catholic service, as the “ Tantum Ergo” 
and the“ Dies Irae.” We confess we cannot 
hear the pealing organ blow and echo back the 
notes by which religious fervor was enkindled in 
hearts that have geased to beat for a thousand 
years, withoys baing moved. 


which have just passed into their hands, rendering 
their series of Mr. Metvitie’s works complete : 
also the second part of Lever’s Roland Cashel, 
with illustrations. Corttins & Brorner have 
published O.mstep’s Rudiments of Natural Philo- 
sophy, in a separate form, for the convenience of 
students. 





Tue Littce anp Great.—* Although the grace 
of Heaven may often make the wicked good, yet 
its province is not to make the little great: those 
who are to be such are born, not made.”—ZJsaac 
Taylor's Loyola and Jesuitism. 


Cuanity.—* Friendship closes its eyes, rather 
than see the moon eclipst ; while malice denies 
that it is ever at the full.”—Hare’s Guesses at 
Truth. 











{July 7, 
Original Poetry. oo? 


{Tue writer was led into the following verses by obsery. 


ing this statement in a letter from the Isthmus of 
Panama :—* Poor T » he died a few days after our 
arrival, of typhus fever. We buried him with his own 
spade and pickaxe.’’} 


THE RED GOLD GOBLIN. 


Fatuer, I spurn your gloomy books, 
I loathe my toilsome trade— 

Give me the means to cross the sea, 
A pickaxe and a spade. 


Ah! heed, my son, my thoughtful fears, 
Regard your mother’s woe, 

Behold with childhood’s bitterest tears 
Your sister’s eyes o’erflow. 


I go, my father—vain the spell 
Of linked affections bright— 
I’ve seen the red gold goblin, 
I saw him yesternight. 





His form was clad in burning gold, 
His eye the diamond’s ray, 

He stooped, and in his gleaming fold 
Embraced me as I lay. 


“ Quit, quit,” said he, “ all thought profound ; 
Spurn laggard gains of trade, 

These tokens shall thy wishes bound— 
A PickaXe snp a Spape !” 


And straight my heart, before so warm, 
Grew icy chill and cold, 

My bosom was a mountain storm, 
Whose echoes shouted gold ! 


All early scenes before that blast 
Fied with a withering scream ; 

I saw the Rocky Mountains vast, 
And Sacramento’s stream. 


Give me the Falcon’s cleaving wing, 
E’en now too long delayed ; 

Take from this hand Love's fettering ring, 
A pickaxe and a spade! 


* & * « ¢ 


The Falcon’s wing is strong and fleet, 
She hurries o’er the sea, 

And the red gold goblin cools his feet, 
Following merrily. 


As Julian sits upon the keel, 
And homeward turns his gaze, 

A gleam of love seems to unseal 
His thoughts of early days. 


The goblin springs upon his neck 
And checks the rising groan ; 

Who follows my beck, who follows my beck, 
Must dream of red gold alone. 


Forget your dreamy, worthless days, 
Suppress the rising sigh ; 

Is there a joy the world displays, 
The red gold cannot buy ? 


Red gold will stay your father’s tears, 
And swell his love to pride, 

Red gold will still a maiden’s jeers, 
Aud win the haughtiest bride. 


All men are by the red gold won, 
It claims each bended knee, 

It warms and dazzles like the sun, 
That shines so goldenly. 


ad * * * * 


The Falcon droops her flagging wing, 
Under a brazen sky, : 

And ’neath the lime trees sweltering 
The golden dreamers lie. 


And Julian feels in sleep profound, 
The goblin chill depart, 

And home with holy memories crowned, 
Lights up his darkened heart. 


The Falcon homeward turns her beak, 
And lifts her parting scream, 
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It meets with Julian’s answering shriek, Still, still and cold, above the mould Museum ; others are on their way (it is to be 

And breaks his radiant dream. A corse lies stiff and bare, hoped) to our national collection; but very 

His hurrying foot is near the strand They have no pall, for his funeral, many were in too advanced a stage of decay 
is ’ 


‘hey hear his eager hail, 
Why stops he, rooted to the land, 
While flaps ‘he restive sail ? 


He hears the goblin chuckle nigh, 
He feels his blood congeal, 

He cuts him with his glittering eye, 
His heart again is steel. 

Ho, soldier mine, these homes and love, 
Make milk of manly blood, 

On, who the red-gold’s magic prove, 
Stay not for fire or flood. 


Too tender hearts ip dreams and sleep, 
May saints and angels take ; 
The red-gold still its grasp will koep, 
When men are broad awake ! 
* * a * it 


The Falcon rears her fiery crest 
Above her foamy track, 

The goblin splits his golden breast, 
Cheering her journey back. 


And Julian joins the clamor brave, 
Huzza upon huzza, 

Till glimmering on the distant wave, 
The Falcon is a star. 


* * * * - 


Night, night, no rest, but torturing dreams 
Turn sultry night to pain ! 

Like morning’s rosy sun-lit gleam, 
Come boyhood’s hours again. 


The goblin sits on Julian’s breast, 
Hugging his goatish feet, 

“ Ha, ha, ho, ho, I’ll take my rest, 
I've cut off the retreat.” 


He stoops, and from the heart’s full founts, 
Removes the icy shield, 

And to his quickened fancy mounts, 
Each joy enlivened field. 


Vain, vain, the thrill, the flitting bliss, 
Scarce fancy can behold, 

He starts to hear a serpent hiss, 
The goblin mutter corp. 


He hears his infant brother’s cry, 
Again the goblin’s guile, 

He shuddering grasps his rifle nigh, 
It is the crocodile. 


A diamond vale with rich surprise, 
Expands its glittering sheen, 

A thousand lizards’ fiery eyes, 
Flare out from ev’ry scene. 


Gone, gone, the ship, a lava flame 
Laps up his raging blood, 

Can gold this withering fever tame 
Or check the maddening flood ? 


Can gold appease the pain intense 
‘Luat flies through every vein, 

And leads with anguish every sense 
And quivers o’er the brain ? 


No, broke the spell, and gone the guile, 
The treachery glares confest, 

He feels the goblin’s cunning smile 
Traverse his throbbing breast,— 


And as he strives with erystal draughts, 
His bursting heart to cool, 

He cannot ’seape his chattering langh, 
His chuckling murmur, “ Fool ! 


“ Who seeks to win the red, red gold, 
Must breathe a fiery breath ! 

Who seeks my treasures to behold, 
Must dare my master—Dearu! 

“ Many must fail though some may win, 
Each is alike a slave, 

The heart the red gold enters in, 
In madness finds a grave !”"— 
* * * * * 


No priest to say his prayer, 
And his fierce eye glances to the sky, ° 
With a demon’s angry glare! 


* . » * 7 


So bold he died, exclaim they all, 
The red-gold sons are brave, 

And though we hear the goblin call, 
We'll stop to dig his grave, 

Where near the castle’s crumbling wall, 
The giant lilies wave! 
x ” * * * 


The soldier sleeps beneath his brand ; 
With his own axe and spade, 

As it ’twere dug by his own hand, 
Let his lone grave be made.— 
* * . * * 


And the goblin sits though not alone, 

On that crumbled castle’s topmost stone, 

A thousand lizards around him play. 

And a wild-cat near him snuffs her prey. 

“ The fever with him was quickly past, 

But all the rest will be mine at last: 

This Spanish castle hoary and old, 

Was raised and ruined by withering gold, 

And ’tis thus with all fools who are bought and 
sold, 

They pass away as a tale that is told, 

And my Master gathers them into his fold,— 

While earth contains a knave or a fool, . 

Or as fitting for me a slave or a tool. 

Thy rule will be ever a mighty rule! 

Wealth has no bounds till graves are made, 

Tis then a pickaxe and a spade !” 





LAYARD’S NINEVEH. 

(The sequel to an article in Nos. 106 and 107 of the 
Literary World, from the * London Examiner.’’) 
The Monuments of Nineveh. From Drawings 
made on the spot. By Austen Henry Lay- 
ard, Esq., D.C.L. Illustrated in One Hun- 

dred Plates. Murray. 


In this magnificent collection of outline 
engravings of the most interesting discovery 
of modern time, we have the means of forming 
something like an estimate of the full amount 
of the debt due to the enterprise and genius 
of Mr. Layard. Figures of Assyrian monarchs 
and rulers ; pictures of their usages and cus- 
toms, of their buildings, arms, and arts; 
representations of their audiences, sieges, 
battles, and lion-hunts; shapes of their deities 
and idols, colossal, monstrous, incongruous, 

et not without sublimity and grandeur; are 
a presented to us fresh from the chisel and 
the pencil of hy oe Titians and Angelos, 
after having lain buried under mountains of 
earth and rubbish for at least twenty-five 
centuries. We have had no diseovery in art 
that presents so many interesting features of 
observation and inquiry. We may now trace 
the successive forms of the ancient sculpture 
from Assyria to Persia, from Persia to Lycia, 
from Lycia to Athens. The cycle is complete. 
And more wonderful than ever is the sense 
we derive from it, of the exquisite and happy 
genius with which the Greek mind appropri- 
ated to itself all old existing knowledge, and 
moulded it into new and eternal forms of 
majesty and beauty. 

The work before us consists of a hundred 
large plates; the most part engraved in 
outline by Mr. Holl from Mr. Layard’s draw- 
ings, others (chiefly ivories and elaborate 
ornaments) in wood by Messrs. Thompson 
and Williams from drawings by Mr. Prentis. 
Several of the sculptures from which they are 





to bear removal, and have perished. They 
are preserved only in the great work before 
us—but are available here for every interest- 
ing and useful purpose, 

At the commencement of the year we gave 
some account of Mr. Layard’s discovery, in a 
notice of his delightful and most picturesque 
book on Nineveh and its Remains, which the 
present publication so nobly completes. The 
sculptures, bas-reliefs, and small objects in 
ivory, alabaster, marble, copper, and pottery, 
which are now engraved, once stood in the 
walls of palaces or temples, or were found in 
tombs amid the ruins, or formed part of the 
ornaments of robes or thrones, of the ancient 
city of Nineveh. The mounds under which 
they were discovered, between two and three 
years ago, were on the eastern bank of the 
river Tigris, near the modern city of Mosul. 
The periods over which the sculptures extend 
are supposed to stretch from the remotest 
antiquity to the fall of the Assyrian empire ; 
the earliest belonging to the first epoch of 
Assyrian history, and the latest to about six 
hundred years before Christ. The drawings, 
with exception of those of the ornaments and 
embroideries (which are of the original size), 
have been made upon a scale of one-sixth for 
the more elaborate bas-reliefs (such as of 
battles, sieges, and hunts), and of one-twelfth 
for the single figures. 

They embrace all such subjects,—peculiar 
to monarchy and its pursuits and resources,— 
as kings in audience, or enthroned, or hunting 
the lion or wild bull, or receiving vizirs, or in 
chariots before besieged cities, or returning 
from battle, or receiving prisoners, or perform- 
ing religious ceremonies, or receiving tribute 
from subject peoples, They comprise, also, 
Assyrian warriors in every sort of attitude 
and occupation—fighting in chariots and on 
horseback, with and without mail-armor; en- 
gaged before a city in siege, or returning in 
triumph from it; ascending a mountain, cross- 
ing a river, or pursuing an enemy ; assaulting 
or sacking towns, cutting down trees in 
forests, making their way through mountain- 
ous countries, and bringing off captives or 
idols. Subsidiary to these, again, we have 
ee human figures from temples, human- 
headed bulls and lions, eunuchs taking count 
of spoil of captured cities, female captives 
brought to the conquerors, sheep and goats 
taken from the vanquished, embarkation of 
chariots, acts of worship, and processions of 
the gods. Everything that can express the 
utmost grandeur of barbaric power and 
royalty is here, with as remarkable an absence 
of everything that indicates the common life 
of a people. As yet, in the meaning now 
borne by the word, a people was not. 

Barbaric, too,—as the instructed spectator 
will of course expect to find it,—is the art 
observable in these paintings and sculptures, 
But with this reserve, they exact high praise 
and admiration. The absence of perspective 
and proportion is frequently very lau le ; 
but yet there is generally a force vigor 
perceptible, almost always extraordinary spirit 
of grouping and composition, and sometimes 
almost perfect skill in the drawings of animals 
and human faces. What most impresses us 
throughout, is the eager life that seems for 
ever exuberantly active. e muscular de- 
velopments are surprisingly accurate at times ; 
and, not seldom, the daring freedom as well as 
strength of action into which horses and 





taken are already deposited in the British 


warriors are thrown seizes and excites the 
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fancy. The assaults upon cities are particu- 
larly vigorous. You see the walls and towers 
clad with archers discharging arrows againsi 
the besiegers, women tearing their hair, the 
assailants bringing up the battering rams, and 
the assailed using various curious arts to 
counteract them. Nor less full of motion and 
life are the encounters in chariots, with the 
charioteers dressed in full mail, such as the 
Normans wore two thousand years later (the 
helmets, and defences for the ears and neck, 
are exactly Norman), the shield-bearers in 
tunies, and the horses adorned with the most 
gorgeous trappings. Most interesting, too, 
are the scenes after battle, represented in the 
interior of castles or tents; where we have 
various compartments or towers exposed 
to view, with groups of figures separately 
engaged in their respective household or reli- 
gious occupations; cutting up sheep, presiding 
at ovens, fanning fires in braziers, or cooling 
the contents of vases. Another remarkable 
and valuable feature of the drawings which 
we should also indicate, is the character of 
the various countries which seem to have 
submitted to Assyrian sway. We perceive 
cities situated in the midst of forests, with 
warriors hewing down trees to clear their 
approach; we see the capture of cities on sea- 
coasts, with their inhabitants flying out to 
sea in their ships; and we have the burning 
and sack of cities built on level plains, and 
amid groves of palms. ‘There is, however, no 
apparent variety of races or costumes, to suit 
these various enemies. And a marked peculi- 
arity strikes us throughout all the drawings— 
that the forms of the women, no matter how 
extreme their distress, are always scrupulously 
covered. 

The most interesting of all the monuments 
appears to be also the most ancient. In the 
centre of the mound at Nimroud was dis- 
covered an obelisk of black marble, which 
is fortunately among the remains already de- 
posited in the British Museum, and which 


yom to have been erected by the son of | 
t 


e king who built the earliest known edifice 
in Assyria, It commemorates supposed vic- 
tories over people inhabiting the Indian Penin- 
sula, or some country on its confines. This 
is conjectured from the various and curious 
objects of tribute portrayed on it, which 
include elephants and monkeys, the Bactrian 
eamel with two humps, the rhinoceros and 
the antelope, and bundles of precious shawls 
or fringed cloth, all of which are vividly re- 
presented, and some with singular accuracy 
of outline. The engravings of the four sides 
of this obelisk contained in the plates before 
us are from very elaborate and minute draw- 
ings made by Mr. George Scharf. 

in this brief statement of the general con- 
tents of a most extraordinary and important 
contribution to art and history, we have 
indicated very imperfectly even its leading 
features. In the smaller relics of ivory, cop- 
per, and marble, may be traced peculiarities 
of custom and civilization to which we have 
not time or space to make even a passing 
allusion, but which would richly reward the 
most laborious examination and inquiry. We 
will simply say, in conclusion, that the pro- 
duction of such a work, as well for the dis- 
eovery it commemorates as for the zeal and 
eare exhibited in its preparation, is most 
honorable to all concerned in it. It is 
national in its interest and importance, and 
in any other country but ours would have 
been published at the national cost. 
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REFINEMENTS OF RUSSIAN TYRANNY. next day! But when the next day came, they 
From a Review in the Jane number of Blackwood of had to be carried out; the poor creatures 
A. Bianc's Histoire des Conspirations et des Execu- were in a deplorable state, and survived their 


tions Politiques.) tort but a few d ” 
; Oo . 
é PRINCE GALITZIN’S WEDDING. a oe 


Ir we are frequently shocked, in the course of | THE PRINCESS TARRAKANOFF. 
M. Blanc’s third volume, by thetyrannical and) ‘The misfortunes of the unhappy young 
brutai cruelty of the Russian sovereigns, we Princess Tarrakanoff supply M. Blane with 


are also repeatedly disgusted by the servility | materials for the most interesting chapter in 


and patient meanness of those who suffered | 4); : ae 
from it. We behold Muscovite nobles of high Ineth, dataahtel of ht 2 nee — 
rank and descent, cringing under the wanton | cessor of Peter If.—whuse marria with th : 
torments inflicted on them by their oppressor, | princess of Anhalt Zerbest afterwards Cathe. 
and submitting to degradations to which death, | pine the Great, was brought about by her—had 
one would imagine, were, to any free-spirited | ed thesneael aren tee ove | sate a 
man, fifty times preferable. As an example,| with Alexis Razumoffskie The youngest 
we will cite the conduct of a Prince Galitzin, these was a daughter, who was brought vm . 
wh, afte. Tong eal in Germany, where Russia under the ne of the Princess Tw 
>| kanoff. en Catherine tram the rights 
solicited and obtained permission to return to, of Poland under foot, the Polish tien, Chile 


his country, This was in 1740, under the Radzivil, carried off the young princess, and 
reign of the dissolute and cruel Czarina Anne. } took her to Italy, thinking to set her up at ite 


The paramours and flatterers who composed | fatyre day as a pretender to the Russian 
the court of that licentious princess, urged her throne. Informed of this, Catherine confiscated 
to inflict on the new-made papist the same | his estates ; and in order to live, he was com- 
punishment that had been suffered by a noble | pelled to sell the diamonds and other valuables 
named Vonitzin, who had turned Jew, and had |} had taken with him to Italy. These re- 
been burned alive, or rather roasted at a slow ‘sources exhausted, Radzivil set out for Poland 
fire. Anne refused, but promised the courtiers |t, seek others, leaving the young princess, 
they should not be deprived of their sport. then in her sixteenth year, at Rome, wader the 

“ The same day, Galitzin, although upwards | care of a sort of governess or duenna. On 
of forty years old, was ordered to take his | reaching his native country he was offered the 
place amongst the pages; a few days later he | restoration of his property if he would bring 
received a notification that the empress, con-| back his ward to Russia. He refused; but he 
tented with his services, had been pleased to | was so base as to promise that he would take 
raise him to the dignity of the third buffoon. no further trouble about her, and leave her to 
‘ The custom of buffoons,’ says an historian, | her fate. Catherine pardoned him, and forth- 
‘was then in full force in Russia: the empress | with put Alexis Orloff on the scent. He was 
had six, three of whom were of very high birth, | a keen bloodhound, she well knew, capable of 
and when they did not lend themselves with a any villany that might serve his ambitior. 
good grace to the tomfooleries required of Gold unlimited was placed at his disposal, and 
them by her or her favorites, she had them | promise of high reward if he discovered the 
punished with the battogues.’ The empress | retreat of the princess, and lured her within 
appeared well satisfied with the manner in| Catherine’s reach. Orloff set out for Italy; 
which the prince fulfilled his new duties; and | and on arriving there he took into his employ 
as he was a widower, she declared she would a Neapolitan named Ribas, a sort of spy, 





find him a wife, that so valuable a subject 
might not die without posterity. They select- 
ed for the poor wretch’s bride, the most hideous 
and disgusting creature that could be found in 
the lowest ranks of the populace. Anne her- 
self arranged the ceremonial of the wedding. 
It was in the depth of one of the severest win- 
ters of the century; and, at great expense, 
the empress had a palace built of ice. Not 
only was the building entirely constructed of 
that material, but all the furniture, including 
the nuptial bed, was also of ice. In front of 
the palace were ice cannons, mounted on ice 
carriages. 

“Anne and all her court conducted the 
newly-married pair to this palace, their des- 
tined habitation. The guests were in sledges 
drawn by dogs and reindeer ; the husband and 


wife, enclosed in a cage, were carried on an authentic versions of this touching aud ro 


elephant. When the procession arrived near 


the palace, the ice cannons were fired, and not | 


one of them burst, so intense was the cold. 
Several of them were even loaded with bullets, 
which pierced thick planks at a considerable 
distance. When everybody had entered the 
singular edifice, the ball began. It probably 
did not last long. On its conclusion, Anne 
insisted on the bride and bridegroom being put 
to bed in her presence ; they were undressed, 
with the exception of their under garments, 
and were compelled to lie down upon the bed 
of ice, without covering of any kind. Then 
the company went away, and sentinels were 
placed at the door of the nuptial chamber, to 
prevent the couple from Jeaving it before the 








styling himself a naval officer, who pledged 
himself to find out the princess, but stipulated 
for rank in the Russian navy as his reward. 
M. Blane asserts that he demanded to be made 
admiral at once; and that Orloff, afraid, not- 
withstanding the extensive powers given him, 
to bestow so high a grade, or compelled by the 
suspicions of Ribas to produce the commission 
itself, wrote to Catherine, who at once sent the 
required document. Whether this be exact or 
not, more than one historian mentions tliat 
Ribas subsequently commanded in the Black 
Sea as a Russian vice-admiral. When certain 
of his reward, Ribas, who then had spent two 
mouths in researches, revealed the retreat 0! 
the unfortunate princess. With some abridg- 
ment we will follow M. Blanc, whose narrative 
agrees, in all the main points, with the most 


mantic history. 

The princess was at Rome, Abandoned by 
Radzivil, she was reduced to the greatest 
penury, existing only by the aid of a womat 
who had been her servant, and who now served 
other masters. Alexis Orloff visited her '0 
her miserable abode, and spoke at first in the 
tone of a devoted slave addressing bis sove 
reign; he told her she was the legitimate 
empress of Russia; that the entire population 
of that great empire anxiously longed for her 
accession ; that if Catherine still occupied the 
throne, it was only because nobody knew 
where she (the princess) was hidden ; and that 
her appearance amongst her faithful subjects, 
would be a signal for the instant downfall © 
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——— 
the usurper. Notwithstanding her youth, the 
incess mistrusted these dazzling assurances ; 
she was even alarmed by them, and held her- 
self upon her guard. Then Orloff, one of the 
handsomest men of his time, joined the seduc- 
tions of love to those of ambition; he feigned 
a violent passion for the young girl, and swore 
that his life depended on his obtaining her 
heart and hand. The poor isolated girl fell 
unresistingly into the infamous snare spread 
for her inexperience: she believed and loved 
him. The infamous Orloff persuaded her 
that their marriage must be strictly private, 
jest Catherine should hear of it and take pre- 
cautions. In the night he brought to ber 
house a party of mercenaries, some wearing 
the costumes of priests of the Greek church, 
others magnificently attired to act as witnesses. 
The mockery of a marriage enacted, the prin- 
cess willingly accompanied Alexis Orloff, 
whom she believed her husband, to Leghorn, 
where entertainments of all sorts were given to 
her. The Russian squadron, at anchor off the 
port, was commanded by the English Admiral 
Greig. This officer, either the dupe or the ac- 
complice of Orloff, invited the princess to visit 
the vessels that were soon to be commanded in 
hername. She accepted, and embarked aftera 
banquet, amidst the acclamations of an im- 
mense crowd: the cannon thundered, the sky 
was bright, every circumstance conspired to 
give her visit the appearance of a brilliant 
festival. From her flag-bedecked galley she 
was hoisted in a splendid arm-chair on board 
the admiral’s vessel, where she was received 
with the honors due to a crowned head. Until 
then Orloff had never left her side for an in- 
stant. Suddenly the scene changed. Orloff 
disappeared: in place ef the gay and smiling 
officers who an instant previously had obse- 
quiously bowed before her, the unfortunate 
victim saw herself surrounded by men of si- 
nister aspect, one of whom announced to her 
that she was prisoner by order of the Empress 
Catherine, and that soon she would be brought 
to trial for the treason she had attempted. 
The princess thought herself in a dream. 
With loud cries she summoned her husband 
to her aid; her guardians laughed in her face, 
and told her she had had a lover, but no hus- 
band, and that her marriage was a farce. Her 
despair at these terrible revelations amounted 
to phrensy ; she burst into sobs and reproaches, 
and at last swooned away. They took advan- 
tage of her insensibility to put fetters on ber 
feet and hands, and Jower her into the hold. 
A few hours later the squadron sailed for Ras- 
sia. Notwithstanding her helplessness and 
entreaties, the poor girl was kept in irons until 
her arrival at St. Petersburg, when she was 
taken before the empress, who wished to see 
and question her. 

Catherine was old; the Princess Tarraka- 
noff was but sixteen, and of surpassing beauty ; 
the disparity destroyed her last chance of 
mercy. Butas there was in reality no charge 
against her, and as her trial might have made 
too much noise, Catherine, after a long and se- 
Cret interview with her unfortunate prisoner, 
gave orders she should be kept in the most ri- 
goreus captivity. She was confined in one 
of the dungeons of a prison near the Neva. 

Five years elapsed. The victim of the 
heartless Catherine, and of the villain Orloff, 
awaited death as the only relief she could ex- 
pect; but youth, and a good constitution, 
struggled energetically against torture and 
Privations. Qne night, reclining on the straw 
that served her as a bed, she prayed to God to 
terminate her sufferings by taking her to him- 
self, when her attention was attracted by a 


low rumbling noise like the roll of distant 
thunder. Shelistened. The noise redoubled: 
it beeame an incessant roar, which each mo- 
ment augmented in power. The poor captive 
desired death, and yet she felt terror; she 
called aloud, and implored not to be left alone. 
A jailer came at her cries ; she asked the cause 
of the noise she heard. 

“°Tis nothing,” replied the stupid slave ; 
“the Neva overflowing.” 

“ But cannot the water reach us here ?” 

“ It is here already.” 

At that moment the flood, making its way 
under the door, poured into the dungeon, and 
in an instant captive and jailer were over the 
ankles in water. 

“For heaveu’s sake, let us leave this!” 
cried the young princess. 

“ Not without orders; and I have received 
none.” 

“ But we shal] be drowned !” 

“ That is pretty certain. But without spe- 


cial orders i am not to let you leave this dun- | 


geon, under pain of death. In case of un- 
foreseen danger I am to remain with you, 
and to kill you should rescue be attempted.” 

“Good God! the water rises. 
sustain myself.” 

The Neva, overflowing its banks, floated 
enormous blocks of ice, upsetting everything 
in its passage, and inundating the adjacent 


L cannot | 


country. The water now plashed furiously | 


against the prison doors: the sentinels had 


been carried away by the torrent, and the other | 


soldiers on guard had taken refuge on the 
upper floors. Lifted off her feet by the icy 


flood which still rose higher, the unfortunate | 


| 


11 
| ing to see the vitat Jampada passed thus from 
| consecrated hand to hand. 

Nationality, then, is only a less narrow 
form of provincialism, a sublimer sort of 
clownishness and ill-manners. It deals in 
jokes, anecdotes, and allusions of such purely 
local character that a majority of the com- 
|pany are shut out from all approach to an 
understanding of them. Yet so universal a 
‘demand must have for its basis a more or 
| less solid substratum of truth. There are 
/undoubtedly national, as truly as family, 
idiosyncrasies, though we think that these 
will get displayed without any special school- 
ing for that end. The substances with which 
| a nation is compelled to work will modify its 
results, as well intellectual as material. The 
still renewing struggle with the unstable 
desert sands gave to the idea of durability 
|in the Egyptian imagination a preponderance 
| still further increased by the necessity of 
using granite, whose toughness of fibre and 
vagueness of coloring yielded unwillingly to 
fineness of outline, but seemed the natural 
helpmates of massiveness and repose. The 


| 


| out-of-door life of the Greeks, conducing at 


once to health and an unconscious education 


|of the eye, and the perfection of physical 


development resulting from their palestral 
exercises and constantly displayed in them, 
made the Greeks the first to perceive the 
noble symmetry of the human figure, for 
embodying the highest types of which Pen- 
'telicus supplied the fittest material. Cor- 
poreal beauty and strength, therefore, entered 
largely into their idea of the heroic, and per- 
haps it was rather policy than dandyism 


captive fell and disappeared ; the jailer, who| which hindered Alcibiades from learning to 
had water to his breast, hung his lamp against play the flute. With us, on the other hand, 
the wall, and tried to succor his prisoner ; but | clothed to the chin in the least graceful cos- 





when he succeeded in raising her up, she was | 
dead! The possibility anticipated by his em- | 
ployers was realized ; there had been streas of | 
circumstances, and the princess being dead, | 
he was at liberty to leave the dungeon. 


reaching the upper part of the prison. 





NATIONALITY IN LITERATURE. 
(From the North American Review for July.) 


Tuts demand for a nationality bounded 
historically and geographically by the inde- 
pendent existence and territory of a particular 


race or fraction of a race, would debar us of | 


our rightful share in the past and the ideal. 
It was happily illustrated by that parochially 
national Gascon, who would have been edified 
by the sermon had it been his good fortune 
to belong to the parish. Let us be thankful 
that there is no court by which we can be 
excluded from our share in the inheritance of 
the great poets of all ages and countries, to 
which our simple humanity entitles us. No 
great poet has ever sung but the whole 
human race has been, sooner or later, the 
wiser and better for it. Above all, let us not | 
tolerate in our criticism a principle which | 
would operate as a prohibitory tariff of ideas. 
The intellect is a diccious plant, and books 
are the bees which carry the quickening pol- 
len from one to another mind. It detracts 
nothing from Chaucer that we can trace in 


Bear- | modern novelist’s hero. 
ing the corpse in his arms, he succeeded in 


tume ever invented by man, and baked half 
the year with stoves and furnaces, beauty of 
person has gradually receded from view, 
and wealth or brain is the essential of the 
It may not be fanci- 
ful to seek in climate, and its resultant effects 
upon art, the remote cause of that fate- 
element which entered so largely into the 
Greek drama. In proportion as sculpture 
became more perfect, the images of the gods 
became less and less merely symbolical, and 
at last presented to the popular mind nothing 
more than actual representations of an ideal- 
ized humanity. Before this degradation had 
taken place, aud the divinities had been vul- 
garized in marble to the common eye, the 
ideas of the unseen and supernatural came to 
the assistance of the poet in giving interest 
to the struggles or connivances between 
heroes and gods. But presently a new and 
deeper chord of the imagination must be 
touched, and the unembodiable shadow of 
Destiny was summoned up, to move awe and 
pity as long as the human mind is incapable 
of familiarizing by precise definition the fear- 
ful and the vague. In that more purely 
objective age, the conflict must be with some- 
thing external, and the struggles ef the mind 
with itself afforded no suflicient theme for 
the poet. With us introspection has become 
a disease, and a poem is a self-disseetion. 
That Art in America will be modified by 





him the influences of Dante and Boccaccio; 
nothing from Spenser that he calls Chaucer 
master ; nothing fro’. Shakspeare that he 
acknowledges how dear Spenser was to him; 
nothing from Milton that he brought fire 
from Hebrew and Greek altars. There is no 
degradation in such indebtedness. Venerable 
rather is this apostolic succession, and inspir- 


circumstances, we have no doubt, though it 
is impossible to predict the precise form of 
the moulds into which it will run. New con. 
ditions of life will stimulate thought and give 
new forms to its expression. It may not be 
vur destiny to produce a great literature, as, 
indeed, our genius seems to find its kindliest 
development in practicalizing simpler and 
more perfect forms of social organization, 
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We have yet many problems of this kind to 
work out, and a continent to subdue with 
the plough and the railroad, before we are at 
leisure for esthetics. Our spirit of adventure 
will first take a material and practical diree- 
tion, but will gradually be forced to seek out- 
let and seope in unoccupied territories of the 
intellect. ™ the meantime we may fairly 
demand of our literature that it should be 
national to the extent of being as free from 
outworn conventionalities, and as thoroughly 
impregnated with humane and manly senti- 
ment, as is the idea on which our political 
fabric rests. Let it give a true reflection of 
our social, political, and household life. The 
“Poems on Man in the Republic,” by Cor- 
nelius Mathews, disfigured as they were by 
gross faults of dialect and metre, had the 
great merit of presenting the prominent 
features of our civilization in an American 
light. The story of “ Margaret” is the most 
emphatically American book ever written. 
The want of plan and slovenliness of con- 
struction are charaeteristic of a new country. 
The scenery, character, dialogue, and inci- 
dents mirror New England life as truly as 
Fresh Pond reflects the sky. The moral, 
also, pointing forward to a new social order, 
is the intellectual antitype of that restlessness 
of disposition, and facility of migration, whieh 
are among our chief idiosyncrasies, The 
mistake of our imaginative writers generally 
is that, though they may take an American 
subject, they costume it in a foreign or antique 
fashion. ‘The consequence is a painful vague- 
ness and onreality. It is like putting Roman 
drapery upon a statue of Washington, the 
absurdity of which does not strike us so 
foreibly beusest we are accustomed to it, but 
which we should recognise at once were the 
same treatment applied to Franklin. The old 
masters did exactly the reverse of this. ‘They 
took ancient or foreign subjects, but selected 
their models from their own immediate neigh- 
borhood. When Shakspeare conceived his 
Athenian mechanies, he did not cram with 
Grecian antiquities in order to make them real 
in speech and manners. Their unconscious 
prototypes were doubtless walking Stratford 
streets, and demonstrating to any one who 
had clear enough eyes, that stupidity and con- 
ceit were precisely the same thing on the banks 
of the Avon and those of the Ilissus. Here 
we arrive at the truth which is wrapped up 
and concealed in the demand for nationality 
in literature. It is neither more nor Jess than 
this, that authors should use their own eyes 
and ears, and not those of other people. 
We ask of them human nature as it appears 
in man, not in books; and seenery not at 
second hand from the canvas of painter or 
poet, but from that unmatehed landscape 
painted by the Great Master upon the retina 
of their own eyes. Though a poet should 
make the bobolink sing in Attiea, the anachro- 
nism is nothing, provided he can only make it 
truly sing so that we can hear it. He will have 
no diffieulty in making his peace with posterity. 
‘The error of our advoeates of nationality lies 
in their assigning geographical limits to the 
poet’s range of historical characters as well 
as to his natural seenery. There is no time 
or place in human’ nature ; and Prometheus, 
Coriolanus, Tasso, and Tell are ours if we 
ean use them, as truly as Washington or 
Daniel Boone. Let an American author 
make a living character, even if it be ante- 
diluvian, and nationality will take care of 
itself. The newspaper, the railroad, and the 
steamship are fast obliterating the externals 
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of distinct and hostile nationality. The T 

ish soldier has shrunk into coat and panta- 
loons, and reads Dickens. But human nature 
is everywhere the same, and everywhere iuex- 
tinguishable. If we only insist that our 
authors shall be good, we may cease to feel 
nervous about their being national. Excel- 
lence is an alien nowhere. And even if, as 
we hear it lamented, we have no literature, 
there are a thousand other ways of making 
ourselves useful. If the bobolink and the 
mocking-bird find no poet to sing them, they 
ean afford, like Kepler, to wait; and in the 
meantime they themselves will sing as if no- 
thing had happened. For ourselves, we con- 
fess, we have hopes. ‘I'he breed of poets is 
not extinct, nor has Apollo shot away all the 
golden, singing arrows in his quiver. We 
have a very strong persuasion, amounting 
even to faith, that eyes and ears will yet open 
on this Western Continent, and find adequate 
utterance. If some of our birds have a right 
to feel neglected, yet other parts of our 
natural history have met with due civility; 
and if the pine tree complain of the tribute 
which Emerson has paid it, we surrender it 
to the lumberer and the saw-mill without re- 
morse. It must be an unreasonable tree, 
wooden at head and heart. 

Nay, how are we to know what is preparing 
for us at this very moment? What herald 
had Chaucer, singing the matins of that grand 
cathedral-service, whose vespers we have not 
yet heard, in England? What externa! cir- 
cumstance controlled the sweet influence of 
Spenser? Was Gorbodue a prologue that 
should have led us to expect Hamlet: Did 
the Restoration furnish the score for those 
organ-strains of Milton, breaking in with a 
somewhat unexpected voluntary to drown the 
thin song of pander and parasite with its 
sublime thunders of fervor and ascription? 
What collyrium of nationality was it that 
enabled those pleasant Irish eyes of Gold- 
smith to pierce through the artificial tinsel 
and frippery of his day to that little clamp of 
primroses at Wakefield? England bad long 
been little better than a province of France 
in song, when Wordsworth struck the note of 
independence, and led the people back to the 
old worship. While we are waiting for our 
literature, let us console ourselves with the 
following observation with which Dr. New- 
man commences his History of the Hebrew 
Monarchy, “ ew nations,” he says, “ which 
have put forth a wide and enduring influence 
upon others, proclaim themselves to have 
been indigenous on the land of their cele- 
brity.” Or, if the worst come, we can steal 
a literature like the Romans, and thus acquire 
another point of similarity to that remarkable 
people whom we resemble so much, accord- 
ing to the Quarterly Review, in our origin. 








What is Calked Abont. 


It is with a sense of the unusual 
deprivation our literary cireles have received, 
mingled with strong feelings of personal 
regard, that we chronicle the sudden and un- 
timely death of Rogert Carey Lone. Mr. 
Long, yet in the early prime of life, a native 
of Baltimore, and an architect by profession, 
had only within the last year taken up his re- 
sidence in New York ; but within that period 
he had made rapid advances in the pursuit of 
his Art, and had gained the friendship by his 
well-stored mind, ready ability, ingenuous 
manner, and fine conversational powers, of 
many men of like cultivated talents with his 
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own, by whom his memory will be honorab' 
cherished. We trust some of Mr. Long? 
professional friends will present some adequate 
memorial of his abilityin his Art to the public, 
He was the designer of a monument to Wash. 
ington, which has not been published; was 
just preparing, by the order of the trustees, a 
new plan for the Astor Library; ani he was 
about to publish a general work on Architec- 
ture. His paper on the Aztec Architecture 
reeently read before the Historical Society ad- 
vanced him at once to the foremost rank of 
American Historical Inquirers; while its 
suggestive and brilliant generalization gave 
evidence of the original powers of his mind, 
Had he lived Mr. g would probably have 
rendered many valuable services to the litera- 
ture of his country. It may interest some of 
our distant readers unacquainted with the fact, to 
learn that the Literary World received frequent 
contributions from the pen of Mr. Long in its 
various departments; that his versatility was 
shown in an occasional poem as well as a 
review, and that he was the author of the 
series of papers in our columns, of which he 
had projected many more, entitled Architec- 
tonies. It is but a few days since we saw Mr. 
Long for the last time, when he parted from us 
in his accustomed kind and cheerful manner. 
He was actively engaged in the duties of his 
profession, whieh called him on Friday of last 
week to Morristown, N.J., to superintend the 
erection of a building, where, soon after his 
arrival, he was taken ill of the prevailing pes- 
tilence, and survived but a few hours. 

—— Old as are college commencements, and 
completely faded as are their blossous wiin 
the occasion is passed, they seem to spring 
afresh eaeh year, and to ~— with them, like 
spring itself, a new hope, and to keep expecta- 
tion alive with a perpetual new interest. 
Rev. E. L. Magoon, of Cincinnati (well known 
as the author of the lately published “ Proverbs 
of the People,” “ Republican Christianity,” 
&c.), was the chosen orator of the Societies, 
Eucleian and Philomathean, at the anniversary 
of last week. Mr. Magoon is a tall and 
bright-eyed man, his hair cut elose, a good 
person, and a pleasing demeanor. Hlis dis- 
course, two hours ip length, was less an ora- 
tion than a discursive essay, of which the title 
betrays, in a manner, the treatment. “ Rela- 
tion of Mental Glory to Civil Freedom” par- 
takes something too much of the vague and 
false tone of the overdone rhetoric of many of 
these occasions. The Address, however, indi- 
cated in many the oratorical powers 
for which the speaker is already well known. 
The Commencement on the following day 
(Wednesday) partook of the usual characteris- 
tices. Among the graduates was a son of 
Professor Tayler Lewis. 

— Among Putnam’s announcements for 
the next season is a new Belles Lettres work 
from the pen of THomas Powe t, which will 
excite no little attention here and in London. 
It is entitled “ Living Authors of England 
and America; with illustrations from their 
works.” The tirst volume on English authors, 
crities, journalists, and the press, is to be 
ready in September. It will include sketches 
and criticisms on the less known as well as 
the well-known of the London Literal. 
Among the writers noticed are—Wordsworth, 
Leigh Hunt, B. W. Procter, Talfourd, ‘Tenny- 
son, Marston, Horne, Browning, Landor, 
Mary Howitt, William Howitt, Milnes, 
Montgomery, Mrs. Norton, Miss Barrett, 
Eliza Cook, H. Taylor, P. J. Baily, Heraud, 
Wade, Croly, Sterling, Knowles, Macaulay, 
Dickens, Martineau, Jeffrey, Ainsworth, ar 
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lyle, John Forster, Southwood Smith, James. 
Mrs. Jamieson, Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Gore, Alber: 
Smith, Jerrold, Bulwer, Thackeray; and o' 
the Critical and other Journals, the Quarterly. 
Edinburgh, Westminster, British and Foreig: 
Quarterly, New Quarterly, Monthly, Black- 
wood, Atheneum, Literary Gazette, Spectator, 
Atlas, Examiner, The ‘limes, Chronicle, 
&e., &e. 

If the American volume is carried out on a 
similar scale, a work of novelty and interest 
may be anticipated. Mr. Powell, at present a 
resident of this city, is the author of a brilliant 
volume published by Bentley, “ Florentine 
Tales,” the projector of, and one of the le: ding 
contributors to the “Chaucer Modernized,” 
in which Wordsworth had a share, a liberal 
participant in several of the critical joursials, 
&c. Mr. Powell is also the author of 
some score of plays, “ Love’s Rescue,” 
« The Blind Wife,’ “ The Shepherd’s Will,” 
&c., which are among the most felicitous of 
the recent English revivals of dramatic litera- 





ture. A book of genuine spirit, keen insight, 


Battery presses it at this time forcibly on our 
attention. We do not say it is practicable; 
ihe period for urging it may, as a practical 
question, have already passed. We refer to 
ihe creation of a Park on the water, extending 
along the Kast River, answering to the Battery 
on the southern extremity of the city. The 
present Tompkins Square, if it can be so ex- 
tended, would answer the purpose admirably : 
aliowing a long and healthiul sweep of the 
river, and commanding a capital view up to- 
wards Hellgate, and down towards the Bay 
and the open sea. Should an examination 
prove this desirable object unattainable at the | 
point we have spoken of, there certain!y can 
be found somewhere on the less improved parts 


of the river beyond, a reach adapted to the | 


purpose. If money is to be expended on public | 
improvements of this kind, this should, we 
think, be remembered among the first: A 
‘ Battery’ for up-town.” 

A Philadelphia correspondent of the 
Mercantile Journal furnishes a personal ac- 
count of the Rev. Dr. Barnes :—* He rises at 





in America, like literary men in France, have 
the avenue of political preferment much more 
accessible to them than literary men in Eng- 
land. There is in this respect, however, this 
difference between France and America, that 
whilst in the former the literary man is simply 
left to push his way to place, in the latter he is 
very often sought tor and dragged into it. In 
France he must combine the violent partisan 
with the lit/érateur ere he realizes a position in 
connexion with his government. In America 
the lidérateur is frequently converted into the 
politician without ever having been the mere 
partisan. It was thus that Paulding was 
placed by President Van Buren at the head of 
the navy department; that Washington Irving 
was sent as minister to Spain; and Stevens 
despatched on a political mission te Central 
America. It was chiefly on account of his 
literary qualities that Mr. Everett was sent as 
minister to London, and that Mr. Bancroft was 
also sent thither by the cabinet of Mr. Polk. 
Like Paulding, this last mentioned gentleman 
was for some time at the head of a depariment 





and generous appreciation, on his English and four o'clock, and keeps at his books till two, | in Washington previously to his undertaking 
American brethren, may be anticipated from He has a study in his church. The building | the embassy to London. ‘he historian ex- 
the pen of Mr. Powell. is surrounded by a high iron fence—the gate is hibited administrative capacity as soon as he 
—— The suggestion in the following, from | locked when he enters upon the twils of the | was called upon to exercise it; whilst in this 
the Express, should not be lost sight of. The | day. He locks his church door also, and then | country he has earned for himself the charac- 
Battery isa good thing as it stands. Very | across a& wide vestibule he enters his room ot | ter of an accomplished diplomatist, a finished 
likely there might be a little more of it to ad- | ‘oil. He is beyond annoyance. And those scholar, and a perfect gentleman. But Mr. 
vantage, but the cost and practicability seein | who wish to see him must call on him at parti- | Bancroit s future fame will not depend upon 
in doubtfui proportion to each other. Of the cular hours. When he was first settled in | his aptitude for administration or diplomacy, 
creation of new parks in the upper location of | Philade!phia the watchmen threatened toarrest | As in Mr: Macaulay 8 case, SO with him, the 
the city there can be no question. In addition | him. ‘They did not believe that he was about | historian will eclipse the politician.” 
to a park on the eastern side of the city, for the church at tour o'clock in a winter’s morn- Mr. Powers, the sculptor, has written 
which there is now ample opportunity, there ing for any good purpose; the clergymen of | a letter which appears in the papers, addressed 
should be a similar provision on the Hudson, | Philadelphia, they said, were men that kept|to a gentleman of Cinciunati, setting an uld 
where, just on the skirts of the streets laid | better hours. story on its own legs, which, it seems, was 
out, there is a sufficiently elevated piece of| “ He does not iook like a student ; he is tall, | getting to be quite abroad. Some years ago, 
ground, and finely wooded. ‘The public mind, | large framed, and full and tair in the face, like | it appears, Henderson the actor was desirous 
now awake to the importance of sanitary re- | @ man who says to his soul, ‘take thine ease, | to personate a character or two in the Western 
gulations in a large city, should be turned in | eat, drink,and be merry.’ He has no gestures | Museum, for which Powers was working wax 
this direction. In Parks and Fountains New in the pulpit, unless the occasional rising of one | figures. As a half concession to the request, 
York should be the foremost city in the world. | finger in a measured manuer can be so called. | the artist exhibited the actor in his studio as 
The reputation for health which may be easily | He is stationary in the pulpit, almost motion-| an unfinished representation of “ Henderson, 








established for this bountevously-gitted island | less, with his head slightly inclined towards the 
would, in very few years, pay back in mate-| right shoulder, Yet no man that I ever heard 
rial prosperity the largest desirable outlay for has the power to enchain an audience tor so 


public improvements of this kind :— 
“Next to the prosperity of his own house- 
hold,” says the writer in the Express, “ there 


long a time.” : 
A Correspondent of the Newark Sen- 
tinel reviewing several interesting reminiscen- 





is nothing we suppose that gives a good citi- ces of Perth Amboy, alludes to a custom still 
zen greater satisiaction than the growth, com- | kept up, which grew out of the concourse of 
fort, and increasing beauty of the city of his | the old Fairs and Market days :—* Attracted 
residence. This pride is paramount in a de-| by these periodical gatherings, the country 


nizen of our Great Metropolis, ‘ tirst among the 
first, and foremost of the Continent.’ It is to 
him a perpetual study of delight, like the un- 
folding of a new book, each day adding page 
upon page, chapter upon chapter, in the shape 
of new houses, hotels, resorts of art, fountains, 
parks, and avenues. ‘Two of these interests 
are especially dear to him, and shame it is 
that they have been su little considered by the 
city in its corporate character. Now, as the 
Warm season draws on, who does not feel how 
grateful it would be to have—as they could be 
easily had at every turn and corner—a cheer- 
ful fountain gambolling in the air, sparkling in 
the noon-day heat, and murmuring with the 
shut of day? We cannot recollect three 
public fountains in all New York—there should 
be a hundred. Is there no member of the 
Common Council who will approve himself « 
Friend of Fountains? It wouid be as pleasant 
@ title for an alderman to be remembered by as 
any we can think of. There is another im- 
provement on which we have for a long time 

ired to say a word or two. The extensive 
and active agitation of the Enlargement of the 


people for miles around were made aware ot 
the delight of a salt bath, and have continued 
to the present time to frequent the shores of the 
Raritan on the Saturday nearest to the time oi 
tull moon in August, for the purpose of bathing 
and obtaining shell tish. Aud, although now, 
probably, the number is less, it is not many 
years since, when between one and two 
thousand persons—men, women, and children— 
‘ black spirits and white, blue spirits and grey ’ 
—could be seen floundering in the water at the 
same time, their vehicles arranged along the 
shore, being their withdrawing and dressing 
rooms.” 





The employment of Literary men in 
public office has got to be a characieristic of 
iue American government, which, we believe, 
vas in every case been attended with distin- 
guished credit and advantage. A _ recent 
writer on American affairs, Mr. Mackay, in 
his Western World, a book which a tew years 
since would have tound an American repub- 
usher, thus points out a distinction between the 
practice of different countries in this respect, 





which is in favor of our own :—*“ Literary men 


|the actor, in the character of Sir Francis 
Gripe.” The sequel is best told by Powers 
himself. 

| “ On entering, the figure was seen standing 
| in a corner of the room, with the head leaning 
against an old coat, folded in such a manner 
as to afford a back-ground, and thus prevent 
unsteadiness, which might lead to detection. 
A white wig, made of horse hair, decorated 
the head. ‘The face was daubed with ochre, 
vermillion, and lamp-black ; the features were 
much distorted—so much so that had my 
reputation as an artist depended upon their 
resemblance to the original, I might have 
feared for the result of the examination about 
to take place. ‘he visitor, however, seemed 
disposed to flatter me, and grateful for the 
permission to see an unfinished work, assured 
me that I had been very successful in the 
likeness. He thought, indeed, that I had 
improved upon the original. I begged him to 
suggest any improvement that might occur to 
him. He replied: * Perhaps you might modify 
that peculiar cock of the eye a little ; and, if I 
were you, I would give him a better leg, instead 
ot those spindle-shanks of his.’ his last 
remark occasioned a decided change in the 
expression of the wax figure, for Henderson 
thought a good deal of his legs, This change, 
however, was not observed by the visitor, who 
stili regarded the legs; but I had great difficulty 
in controlling my own countenance, so ludicrous 
was thescene. ‘The wax face had now recovered 
its proper expression, when our visitor took up 
the lamp, and, against my dissuasive remarks 
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thing was not yet finished, and consequently | 
would net bear close inspection—he walked | 
directly up to the figure, and stood within a) 
foot of, it, face to face. It was evident that no 
trick was even suspected, as he held the lamp | 
now above, now to one side, and then below, | 
&c., &c., the better to examine the work. 
The actor’s eyes had now been kept so long 
open without winking, that moisture was 
beginning to collect in the corners, observing | 
which, our critic exclaimed, ‘* Marvellous! 
Marvellous!! How in the world did you 
contrive to make these tears! Did you use 
gum Arabic or Copal varnish?’ At this, the 
friend who stood at my side could refrain no 
longer, but laughed outright. I was obliged 
to laugh also, but the actor still maintained | 
the ludicrous gravity of his countenance. | 
The critic appeared confused for a moment, 
staring at us inquiringly ; but he soon became | 
aware that a trick had been played upon hin, | 
and, turning suddenly upon the wax figure, he | 
seized it by the nose, and the tweak he gave it | 
would have proved fatal to the symmetry of a | 
waxen proboscis. As it was, however, it did_ 
no damage to that organ, but it brought some | 
additional moisture to Henderson’s eyes, and 
an exclamation from his mouth of ‘ D—n it, 
don’t! You forget that my nose is made of | 
wax.’ Others were introduced after this to 
see the wax figure, but I shall not attempt to 
describe any more of these interviews.” 


— 














Publishers’ Circular. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Geo. H. Dersy & Co., Baffilo, have in press, to 
be published August Ist, “ Letters to Young Men 
on Various Subjects,” by Dr. Wm. A. Alcott. 
The same house have also in press “ Letters to | 
Young Ladies,” by the same Author. 

Mr. Putnam announces “ ‘The Monuments of | 
Central and Western America ; with Comparative | 
Notices of those in Egypt, India, Assyria,” &c., | 
by the Rev. F. L. Hawks; 1 vol. 8vo. uniform 
with “ Nineveh” and the “ Monuments of Egypt.” 
A new and revised edition of the Conquest of 
Florida, by Taeoporr Irvine ; The Crayon Read- 
ing-Book, from the Writings of Wasuineton Ir- | 
vine, in August; The Practical Elocutionist, by | 
Prof. Hows. 

The next volume of Irvine’s Collected Works 
will be “ Oliver Goldsmith: a Biography.” 
**Dr. Hawgs’s “ Egypt and its Monuments, as 
Illustrative of Scripture History,” will be ready in 
September. It will form one royal 8vo. volume, 
with arehitectural and other views finely executed 
en stone, and numerous eagravings on wood, trom 
the works of Rossellini, Champollion, Wilkin- 
son, &c. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM | 
THE 14TH TO THE 29TH OF MAY. 
J 


Alken (H )—The Art and Practice of Etehing Post 8vo, | 
pp. 70, ct 6s, Averell (A.)—Memoir of. By A. Stewart and | 
G Revington. ino. pp. 454. cl. 6s. Balfoar (J, H.)—A 
Manasl of Botany. l2n0 pp. 658, cl. tds. 64. Biber | 
(G. E)—The Life of St. Paul, for tie use of Young Per- 
sons mo, pp. 233, cl. 4s. 6d. Biakey (R.)—The Vem- | 
poral Benefits of Christianity. vo. pp. 498, cl. 94. Bon- } 
church, Isie of Wight. Post #vo. pp. 16, 4 pl. cl. 2s. Gd. | 
Bouteli (C)—Christian Monuments in England and | 
Wales ; Sketch of Sepuichral Monuments, from the Era | 
of the Conquest. Pt. 1. Sve pp. 116, swd. 7s 6d Boyce 
(Dr )—Cathedrat Music (Warren's Edition). with Life of 
Boyce and Memoirs of the ( omposers. 3 vols. falio, 
£565. Buchanan (R )—The Ten Years’ Conflict ; being 
the History of the Disruption of the Charch of Scotiand 
2 vols. Avo. pp 1164, cl 2is, Byam (G.)—Wild Life in the | 
Joterior of Central America. ldino. pp. 262, el. 5s, Chad- 
wick (J.)—Essay on the Use of Alcoholic Liquors in 
Health and Disease l2mo. pp. 138, cl 2s. 6d. Child's 
(The) Book of Martyrs. 2 vols 32mo0 pp. 1002, cl. 3s 4d. 
Coiquhoun (J.)—A Summary of the Roman Civil Law 
Vol. i Pt. L Bv0. pp. 312, swd. 10. 64. Coke (H J) 
— Vienna io 1848. Hi ust. Svo. pp. 70, 7s. 6d. Cooke (W_) 
—Theiotes ; an Antidote w Atheisin, Pantheism, Unita 
tianism, and Sabellianism. ow. pp. 442, cl. 5s. Corkran 





that the effect was best at a distance—that the | (i. F.)—History of the National Constituent Assembly 


from May, 1843. 2 vols post &vo. pp. 632, cl. 2ls. Cot- 
trelt (C. H.)— Retigioas Movements of Germany in the 
Nineteenth Century. 8vo. pp 12%, swd. 2s. Gd. Crompton 
(J L.j—the Prefices in the Office of the Communion ; 
with their AncientChast. 4to pp 2), swd.5s Evans 
(D. M.)—The Commercial Crisis, 1847—48. 2d edi*ion, 
revised, cl 8s Gd. Fairfsx Correspondence. Edited by 
Robert Bell. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 860. cl Bus. Forbes (J.)—-A 
Physiciin'’s Holiday; or, « Month in Switzerland) Map 
and Lilast. Post Svo. pp. 52, cl. 12s. Fowler (O. 8 )— 
Self Culture and Perfection of Chiursecter. Lain. pp 236, 
cl 6s. Free Trade ian egroes Sve, pp. 32, swd. Is. 
Groombridge’s Shilling Atins. Eight Maps with Index of 
2100 Places. I2uno ewd ts, Hahneminn (3.)—Organon 
of Medicine. Trans by R. & Dadgeon. — 8vo. pp. 354, ct 
10s. Hall (8.)—A New Gen-ral Adas Royal tol. £6 6s. 
Himlet Travestie. I2mo. (Ox‘ord), pp. 60, sewed. Is, 
Huginin (W. C.) —Treatise 0a Morbus Cox irias, or Hip- 
joint Diserse = Svo. pp. 80, cl. 5s. Joubert (A. C.G.)— 
ideas; or, Outlines of a New System of Philosophy. 
Essay the Second and last. Lémo. pp. 158 el. ds. Gd. 
Maccabe (W. Bj)—A Catholic History of Englind. Vol. 
2, 8vo. pp. 636, cl. 18s Mallet (D.)—The Bullad of Ed- 
win and Emo. Newe'.. with Notes. luo. pp. 10, 
cloth, 53. Murine Steam Engine (lhe). 8vo. pp. 346 cl. 
I2s.61. Milner (T.)—Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy, 
and of Physicwt and Political Geogriphy. 19 maps, 4to. 
pp. 32, swi. 6«. Morgen (R. W.)—Notes on various dis 
tinetive Verities of the Christian Church. 8vo. pp. 482, 
cloth, 12s 6d. Nitaseh (C. J )—System of Christian Doc- 
trine. Translated by Rev. R. Moa'gomery and J. Hennen. 
Bvo. (Edi.b.) pp. 42, el. 10s. 6d. Oliver (G )—The Book 
of the Lodges; or, Officer's Manual By the Rev. G. 
Oliver. D.D. f2mo. pp. 164, cloth, 4s. Plato’s Works: 
New Version. Vol.2. By H. Divis. I2moe. pp. 456, el. 
5s. (Bobn's Classical Library, Voi. 5). Porthouse (T.)— 
The Chronometer, Squire, pp. 40. with map. swd. 3s. 6d. 
Rabelais (f.)—Works) New Ed Vol. 1, i2mo. pp 544, 
el. 33. 6d. (Boha’s Standard Library, extra vol.)  Robert- 


| son (J. 8.8.)—Eighteen Lectures. Epistle to the Philip- 


pians By the sev. J. 5. 5. Robertson  12mo. pp. 230, 


| cl. 38.6d. Ruskin (J.)—The Sevea Lamps of Architec- 


ture. Llast. imp. Svo. pp. 226, cl, 21s. Sear’s Scripiure 
Prints, 'we've Engravings Col 3s. Sermons, by FB. 
A-hley, J. Garbett, H. Melville, R. C. Howell, and G. 
Williams. Smith (T ¢.j—lhe Devout Chorister, 24ino. 
pp. 96. 2s. Gd. Southey's Commonpiice-Book, Ed. by 
J.W Warter. 8vo. pp. 600. cl. 18s. Stowell (W. H.)— 
On the Work of the Spirit. 8vo, pp. 493, cloth, 10s. Gd. 
Twiniog (H.)—On the Philosophy of Painting. Imp. &vo. 
pp. 489, cf 21s. Willmott (R. A.j—A Jouraal of Summer 
Time in the Country. Riuav. pp. 240, el. 53° Words- 
worth (C.)—The Apocalypse, the Original Greek ‘T'ext, 
with Maauseript Collauions. &e. Svo. pp. 42), cl. bes. 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 
August 27, 1849. 


On six months credit for approved endorsed Notes. 








In soliciting consignments for the next Trade Sale of 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE 
PLATES, &c., 

The undersigned beg to state, that the same regulations 
will be observed in this, as atthe last sale, so far as to 
allow contribators their option to withdraw the balance of 
any item after First Lota are disposed of; though in all 


| cases, Firat Lots will be sold without reserve. 


The commission for selling and guarentee, will be five 
percent. No chirge will be mide for fire insurance, ex- 
cept to cover advances on coosigaments ; nor will any 
other fire insarince be eff-cted, except at the special re- 
quest of contributors, Sates ciushed whea desired, with- 
is thirty days after the fiaal reeeipt of Geads Invoices 
tor the first Catalogue should be in hand as soon as prac- 


licable. 
COOLEY & KEESE, 
191 Broapway. 
New York. !8th Jane, 1819. jy7f 


BUSLON TRADE SALE. 
The Uadersigned will condact the next 


Boston Annual Trade Sale, 


Agreeably to the reguiatious of the Counn ittee, and uader 
their approval. 








The sale will commence on 
Monday, the 20th day of August next, 


when the STATIONERY will be sold, and the BOOKS 
on the following diys. 


We would respectfully solicit from the Trade, consign- 


STATIONERY, 
AND 
BOOKBINDER’S STOCK. 
BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 
Boston, June, 1249. AUCTIONELRs, 
je 39 


| ments of 


BOOKS, 
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es 
THE LITERARY WORLD: 


A MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL, 
Of all matters of interest for the week, connected with 


Books, Music, Paintings, Beports of Sience 
musements, &c. : 
WITH ORIGINAL PAPERS. SKETCHES. &., py 
DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS = 
And a great variety of Miscellany and Gossip, for 
GENERAL READ?+KS. , 
PUB! ISHED WEEKLY In 20 AND 24 pP., 4To, By 
BE. A.&G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS, 157 BRoapway, 
NEW YORK. 
At Three Dollars per Aunum, in Advance, 
Among the special arucles now in progress in the “ Lite- 
rary World” may be enumerated 
Che Colonel's Club, 


in which, in the di-cus-ions of the several members, a 
spirited and entertsining commentiry is presented of the 
Various questions of the day in their different phases, in- 
terspersed with numerous 


Ballads, Songs, Tales in Verse, &c., Ke. 

A feature of tne Journal which has proved highly ac- 
ceptable to the public. The following poems have been 
already published in “The Clab:’— The Carnival in 
Europe “—* The New Argonauts”’—* A Lezend of st, 
Valentme "—* ‘The Pleasant Ballad of Tomme Hyer and 
Ye Sullivan "—*A Patriotic Song ”—* The Sexion and 
the ‘Thermometer "—*'The Salle Muntesquieu.’ 


A flanhattaner in NeW Orleans 
is regularly continued, with its graphic and lively Sketches 
of the Southern Metropol’s, including papers on “ Getting 
to New Orleans”—* Hotel Life’—* lhe Calcutts of Ame- 
rica” —" A Peep intothe Exchange”’—* Munic palities’— 
its * Climat,” * Rein and Mosquitees,” * Yellow Fover,” 
* Law and Gospei”—* A Visit to the Opera,” &e.. &e. 


Architectonics, by an Architect, 
of which there hive already appeared, * Gothic Church 
Architecture’’—* St. George's Church, Stuyvesant square” 
—" Street Architecture’—" Grace Church, Brovklyn 
Heights” —* Polychromy"—* Shop Fronts,”’ &c. 


@riginal Bssans and Sketches, 
including Visit to Seuth Peak, Volterra, Vallombrosa, 
from the MSS. of the late artist, Thomas Cole; © Spas- 
modic Confessions’’—* Ancient Gold Digging.’ — The 
Patuce of the Presidentof France’—* John tuli’—* Me- 
mory, us Cultivated by the Ancients” —* Impromptus,” &. 


Bebiews 


of the works of the day, including elaborate papers on 
The Recent Discoveries in Nineveh,” ~ Dr. Choimers,” 
* Maciulay,”’ * Lamartine,”” “ M. Guizot,” * C.Jiforaia,” 
“ Palestine,’ ‘* American History,” “The Mercersburgh 
School of Theology and Philosophy,’ “ Melville’s Mardi,’ 
&c., &c., &e. 
Beports of Societies, 

as the New York Historicsl, the Ruode Island, New 
Jersey, Maryland—the Ethaological, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, &c. A series of pupers is in course of publica- 
tion from week to week, detailing the History anp Pro- 
GRess OF Tuk Astor Lipaary, with 


Fine Art Criticism and Entelligence, Literary News, 
&e., &c.. &e. 


[From the National Intelligencer, April 17.) 
* * ~ * * 


“TItis to be premised that this paper is not merely the 
(so to sperk) extended catulogue of e rch week's books: it 
is an excellent family p»per, and as such abounds in 
interesting and various mitier = ‘Thus,in the present num- 
ber we hive, first, a graphic and sprightly description of a 
peep into the Exchange at New Orleans. giving us in brief 
wn insight into the doings and manners of tha’ world of 
strangers, the Crescent City; next, a kind of * pot pourn’ 
of the latest publications, consisting of mere passing uo- 
tices of some books, and lengthened systematic critici-ms 
of otuers, in the which prose and poeyy, novels and an- 
nuals, works on architecture and works on commerce ure 
touched up, now with praise, ogain with critical severity, 
and agin with stern condefination; next we have -e- 
lected passages from Mucaulay’s new history, or ginul 
poetry, articles upon society, the fine arts, music, the 
drains, the items of the diy: and, lastly, the publisher's 
cireulir. ‘This last informs the reading public whit nes 
works may be expected soon, and what new editions of 
old works are in progress, * * * * * 

“The object of the publishers is a good one, and they 
are undoubtedly prosecuting it with determined energy. 
Their intention would seem to be the publiestion of & 
paper devoted to literary intelligence ; not merely the wl 
veriisement of books, not a journal for the convenience 
and assistance of the book-tride solely, but for the fur- 
ishing inforneition as to the nature of the products of the 
wortd of books. : 

“'Thas much for the project of the Messrs. Duyckinc. 
It commends itself to those who, in conversation, would 
escape the vex.tion of finding themselves ignorant of the 
character of the new putlicati ns of the day, as 4 means 
for keeping themselves * posted up;’ to those to whom the 
cares of business spire litte or no time for regulr sys 
tematic reading, it offers the sdvantage of its brief rity 
cisws and abstracts ; aud to all, its poges affirda reference 
for assistance in the selection of the best works [rem 
among the multitudes being published daily. We wish 
the Messrs. Duyckinck all manner of success.” 








No. 127.] 





RUBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, 


HAVE JUST 


LOYOLA; 


Or, Jesuitism in its Rudiments. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR. 


Author of the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
&c. I2mo. $1. 


“The announcement of an extended work on such a 
topic, from the masterly pen of the Author of the - Natural 
History of Enthusiasm,’ will be received by thinking 
minds with great satisfaction For breadth and compre - 
hensiveness of thought, impartiality of spirit, accur.cy of 
Jogic. and energy and clearness of style. there is probably 
no living ethical writer that surpysses him: and on the 
field he now travels he is peculisrly at home, Anviysis 
of character and the philosophical expesition of the 
causes of things are his torte; he has a problew in the 
lifeand achievements of Loyola which engages the full 
scope of bis talents. There are novel positions in the 
work : all Protestants will net agree with him; but the 
grand outline he presents and the penetrating and ener- 
getic vision with which he scans the system of Loyola 
aud its ramifications into the body not only of Romanism, 
butof Protestant creeds and of the sociil and civil state, 
will extort the admiration of all reacers, and prove a pro- 
founily suggestive and instructive, if not entirely conclu- 
sive argument. The historic and personal sketches are 
admirable. They evince the skill of a master painter, and 
the reader will find an xbsorbing interest pervading the 
work."—N. Y. Evangelist. je30 uf 


“THE ONLY ONE 
TO SUCCEED.” 


From one of the leading Booksellers in England. — 
“WrBSTER'’S QUARTO DICTIONARY ts ‘THE 
ONLY ONE TO SUCCEED HERE.”—London, May, 
1849. 


“ Our purpose is—simply to recommend the present edi- 
tioa of it (Webster's Quarto Dictionary) with its copieus 
additions to the text, asa highly valubie publiextion We 
hope that it will obtain a wide aod profitable circulation.” 
—WNorth American Review, January, 1343. 


ISSUED 





(“By ajudge”). 1 regard this book as the most success- 
ful eff ri—the-best published Americ+n book up to this 
tine —James Brown, Esq., firm of Little & Brown, of 
Boston, Feb. 1848. 


The very large and increasing demand for this work 
affirds the best possible evidence to the publisher that it is 
highly “ acceptable to the great body of the American peo- 
ple.” The testimony «cf Booksellers is abundant, that 
Webster's Dictionary is “the only one’ that does “ suc- 
ceed here,” in the United States. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 
and for sale by all the Booksellers. jeBeow3t 


Linear Perspective; 


For the Use of Schools and Students of Drawing. 
By JOSEPH ROPES. 
A PLAIN, KASY, AND FAMILIAR 
TREATISE 


PRINCIPLES OF PERSPECTIVE. 
Price cents. 
; JOHN y RIDNER, 497 Broadway. 


To Editors and Publishers. 


Ts Subscribers are Agents for all Popular Weekly 
Monthiy, and Quarterly Publications of the day, and 


will net as Agents for others, if addressed at Per. Rs- 
BURGH, N.Y 


We take half pay in Books, Magazines, &c. 


Wa. R. SCRIVEN & CO., 
je tf Petersburgh, N.Y. 


4d. K. FISHER, 
fistorical and Portrait Painter, 
1799 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n@5 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD; 
PRINTER 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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“AN EXTRAORDINARY BOOK.”’ 


——OOO eee 


APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK 


LADY ALICE: 
Or, The New Una: A Novel. 


Two volumes 12mo., paper cover, $1 00 ; or two vols. bound in one, cloth, $1 25. 


_“ This is an extraordinary book + + That the author was animated by a deeper motive than that of the produe- 
tion of aclever «nd somewhat surprising novel which should make a great sensation, we are perfectly satisfied. 


Weekl as aceful fancy and even a high imuginative power are unsparingly exercised throughont.”—Jerrold’s 
eckly News 


* Lady Alice has been announced as a début; if so, 
in every psge.’"—New Monthly. 

“ This is the strangest and most exciting story that has fora long time appeared.”’— Weekly Chronicle. 

“The most brilliant début since Vivian Grey.”"—Court Journal. 





D 


it is a very remarkable one, for talent of a high order teems 





D. A. § Co. also Publish this Week 
CLASS-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, 


Designed to afford to Pupils in Common Schools and Academies, a Knowledge of 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM; 
WITH A LIST OF THE DIFFERENT SPECIES FOUND IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
The whole Scientifically and Systematically arranged 
By PROFESSOR B. GAEGER. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS WOODCUT ENGRAVINGS. 
One volume, 18mo. Price 42 cts. 


—~o— 


A LAYMAN’S LETTER TO A LORD BISHOP 
SACERDOTAL POWERS ; 


OR, THE NECESSITY OF CONFESSION, PENANCE, AND ABSOLUTION. 
Republished from the Second Edition. (London: 1713.) 
By NON-NEMO. 


Price twenty-five Cents 


Paper Covers. 











Articles of Stationery, 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD TO THE TKADE BY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Corner of Fourth and Race sis., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PATENT AND SELF-SUPPLYING 


Ink Stand, 


Manufactured of the most Substantial Material, simple in 
its construction, and not liable te get out of order. 


\Dr. William <A. Alcott’s 


IN PRESS, 
And will be published on the Ist of AUGUST, 
“Letters to Young Men on 
| Various Subjects.” 


_ Designed as a Companion to the Young Mai'e 
Guide, by the same Author. 


New Series. 


' 

This volume will comprise the letters originally pub- 
It keeps the ink free from dust and evaporation, conse- | lished in the New York Evongelist, and -ome never betore 
quently uniform in color and consistency. | introduced to the public. ‘The popularity of the Author, 


ae | united to the favorable reception ang commendstions the 
M. S. Fife’s Patent Diamond- Pointed 


letters received on their publication, will insure for them 
§ | 


an extensive sale. when issued in a neat vol. of 300 pages. 
Orders trom the Trade respectfully solicited, 
Warranted Equal, if not Superior to any other Gold Pen GEO. H. DERBY & Co., 
ja the Market, at nearly Half the Price. | Publishers, Buffilo, New York. 

{t being entirely different in form from any now in use, | 
itis peculi«rly adapted to use in Public Offices, Covatiug: | 
Houses, and Schools. | 

A liberal discount made to the Trade, from the retail 
prices of the above. jelou 





Also in preparation 


“Letters to Young Ladies.” 


je30 6t 





By the same Author. 





| J ITTELL'S LIVING AGE—No. 269.—124 Cents — 
| Contents. 1, Account of the Skerryvore Lighthouse, 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROUMS. 
‘ 2 Mviden anc Married Life of Mary 


W. A. GREENE, 
r Quarterly Review 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. | Powell Second Port. Sharpe's Mogazine. 3. Visits to 


COMPLET E and attractive assortment of Engravings, | Monasteries in the Levant, Quarterly Keview. 4. New 
Engiish, French, and German, line, mezzotiat, and | finperial Constivution for Germany, Ezamener. 5. What 
-tippie, and lithographs, of every variety of su: ject.com | does the “ State of Siege’ mean? De. 6. The War in 
prising the works of the old and modern masters, in store | Hungary, Do. 7 Anglo-Saxon Brotherhood—A Word to 
or imported to order. jthe Yankees, WM. F Tupper. & The Night Attack on 
Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Artists’ | Fort Erie, VW. ¥ Commercial Advertiser. 9. History ofa 
Stationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in all | Household, Chap. 1. aud UL, Sharpe's Magazine —Portry. 
departnenis of the Fine and useful Arts. | A Christian’s Life; the Heroines of Ex giand. 
Consignments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts A New Volame just commenced. 
Jromptly attended to. et , c J 
Desired articles from W. A.Coiman’s stock furnished »t | Published Weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by 
the market prices, in accordance with an arrangemen! j E. LITTELL . co., 
OsTon. 


just 
completed with hiin. fiz jy7it 
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PARIS SCHOOL BOOKS .—Lis 


POR SALE BY 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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t No. 10. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 Broadway. 





MYTHOLOGIE, RHETORIQUE, ET 
LOGIQUE. 


CHAPSAL.—Cours de Mythologie. 
FLEUR Y.—La Mythologie avec gravures. 


SCIENCES NATURELLES, MATHEMA- 
| TIQUES. 
| AIME-MARTIN.—Lettres 4 Sophie sur la Phy- 


| sique, ete. 

FPR fie ecacl “ 
FILON.—Elements de Rhétorique frangaise. 7 vighb tee canal igen om 
GIRARD.—Préceptes de Rhétorique. Nouveaux: Elements des Se ences. 
GAULTIER.—Méthode pour analyser la pensée. yj EISSAS.—Notions élémentaires de Chimie. 
—— Exercises sur la Construction des Phrases. Notions é1émentaires de Physique. 
HOFFET.—Exercices de Style et de Composi- | pOWELL.—Physique enseignée en 26 legons. 


tions france sives, | DELAFOSSE Noti ake , s Q 
. . ‘ SSE.—Notions élémentaires dW histoire 
Manuel de Maitre. eee: 


VILLENEUVE (pr).—Préceptes de Rhétorique. | BEZOUT 
CHAPSAL.—Legons d’ Analyse Logique. 

















—L’Algébre et l’'application de I’ Algé- 


bre Ala Géomeétrie. 1 vol. in-&o. 


A Liberal Discount allowed to the Trade. 





BEZOUT.—Traité d’Arithmétique. 1 vol. in-Qo. 

Geémétrie et Trigonométrie. 1 vol. in-So. 

BOURDON .—Application de |’ Algébre a la Gé- 
owmeétrie. 1 vol. in Bo. 

léments de PAlgébre. 1 vol. in-8o. 

LEGENDRE.—-Eléments de Géométrie. 1 yo}. 


in Re 
GAULTIER.—Eléments d’ Arithmétique. 
Notions de Géométrie pratique. 
FLEURY .—Géométrie enseignée aux Enfants, 
GALLAIS.—Eléments d’ Arithmétque. 
VERNIER.—Eléments d’ Arithmétique. 
SONNET.—Petit Cours d’ Arithmét.que. 














INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION 
Free Gallery, 


289 BROADWAY. 


STABLISHED in the City of New York for the| EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, AND FREE GAL- 
promotion of the tuste tor the Fine Arts in the LERY OF THE FINE ARTS, 
United States of America, by introducing through the | No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park | 
means of a perpetual Pree Gallery the CHEFS L’CQEUVRE . , 3 . J 
of the European and American Schools of Art. its | (Formerly knows us Colman’s Literary Rooms, 
cme r D ney ra aie ils m = oot] OLD and said camila, ee sonah department of 
ow oO becowe his Models, and lo promote a general | 4 NE bay Althostevery 
publee taste. . literature. inciuding the mest Popular New Pubtic. tions, 
Sub-cription $5 per annum. for which each Subscriber | are to be hau at the lowest prices. Many handred five Oil 
becomes a member, ond entitied to all the privileges of the | Paintings, by ancient and modern artists, 
Institution, which are as follows :— BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
1. 4 enn Sent Engraving, worth the full Of every — - subject, ——— are equal, 
price a € annul suoscriplion if wot Superior to Paintings. 
2. 4 shure in the Annual Distribution of Paintings and LIBRARIES supplied upon the best terms. 
Works of Art of the very highest class, such as have | Guide Books, Views of Cuties, T a Maps, and ancy 
never been offered to subscribers to any Art Union in the | Stationery, are to be had bere. 
world. | Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of his entire 
3. A sufficient sum wil! be annually set apart for the | business upon liberal terms, 
purpose of sending one American student or more. accord | Wr. A. Greene, his book-keeper, has the privilege of 


ing to its revenucs received from subscriptions, to Europe, | transacting business on his own account at his store. m24tf 
Sor a term of two years, at the expense of the International | aaS en SEGIA A 
Art-Union The student or students to be selected by a| 

committee of competent and disinterested persons. Stu 


commie tate ‘| WASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS 
Swe ihe Lpreuiet hc ous Ciewimay zeritieste| INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 


‘made for the term of study abroad.» ‘Me Selection will be) April, 1789, in the Old City Hall, New York. 


, P eet , | Engr: Steel ! 8.2 ¥ Iriginal Picture 
4. ‘To the purchase of valuxble National Publications, | Eastaved on Steel by B.S. Sapp, from an ¢ 
which will also be distributed by lot to the subseribers. | by T. H. ene fa — te poerel ad ee 
These works will illustrate the History or the Scenery of | Size of the oat mage fo) ine a printed on 
the United States. ‘Thus it will be seen that every sub Fine Paper, y 33 inches 


scriber not only receives a magnificent Engraving, worth | A Descriptive Key will accompany each 
the full amount of his subscription, but also may obtain Impression 


me of the most splendid and valuable Original Paintings | ma ; 
of Awe Savepeen ow y rod Scheels yey wutaing» Subscriptions respectiuily solicited. Copies will be fur- 
- ; ’ ; nished in the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they 
5. Subscriptions may be sent by mail (inclosing cash, | can be printed, great care and time being requisite to pro- 
and postage puid), directed to the managers of the Inter- | guce fine impressions. 


ti | Art-Union, who will immediately fi - 
siiceae af menhenhie o on matory Svwraes © cee Proofs, $3 each.—The first 100 Proofs, printed on India 
Paper, $5 each. 


Subscribers for 1849 will receive a copy of the splendid F . 
mezzotint engraving of “ THE PRAVER,” by Allais, Just Published by JOHN NEALE, 
after Dubufe’s great picture. my5tf , 56 Carmine street, New York, 

The First Annual Distribution ae, re eee ee ers 


10th, 1849. T *().’ 
Amongst the many beautiful paintings already pur- GRIGG, ELLIO1 & C0. S 
chased for distribation, are the celebrated pictures of Announcement of New Books. 
onan Sr aa a by Ary Scheffer, and “ CHILL- W d & B h ’ Di 
H ; NG SCHOOL,” by Waldmuller—the best \ 
paintings ever purchosed by any Art-Union. 00 ache'’s ispensatory, 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., Managers. Eighth Edition, will be ready on the Ist of July next. 


— The Poet's Offering, 


Honorary Secretaries will be appointed in every city in 
the. nion. They receive subscriptions and aulivey oy Aen For 1850. 
A new and Splendid Annual, edited by 


subscribers the various works of Art. 
MRS. SARAH J. HALE.—Will be ready in July. 


A CARD. 
To Strangers Visiting the City of New York. 
y M. A. COLMAN again issues his card of watt 





aud an invitation to the 











Applications for Secretaryship should be made early. 
je Of 








— a [oy Rg. They have lately Published 
To Publishers and Printers, | New eprrion or pr. Woon's practice. 2 


vols 
—_—_—- MORTON'S HUMAN ANATOMY. Illustrated, 1 vol. 
THE SUBSCRIBERS, Royal 8vo. 


2 WILD WESTERN SCENES. By Luke Shortfield. 1 
Artists and Engravers on Wood,), voiume 12mo. with plates. 
From London. 


THE WESTERN nap ready By Do. 1 vol. 12mo. 
THE CULLD'S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY. 

EG toinform Publishers, Printers, ete., that they are 

prepared to @xecute any description of work in the 


R. M. SMITH’S NEW COMMON SCHOOL GEO- 
| uarte, 
above line ina first rate manner. A large assortment of | THE AMERICAN MANUAL. By J. Bartlett Burleigh, 





graphy. Q@ 





COOLEY & KEESE, 
BOOK 


Auctioneers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 191 Broadway, cor. of Dey street, 
NEW YORK. 


Particular attention paid to the Sale of Public and 
Private Libraries, and everything connecied 
with Literature and the Fine Arts. 


9 Liberal Cash Advances made on Consignments, 
When required. jeli 


New Book by Dr. Vinet. 


This Day Published. 


GOSPEL STUDIES. By Alexander Vinet, D D., Author 
of © Vital Curistiauity,” with an Lutroduction by Robt. 
Baird, D.D. 

IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD—A MANUAL OF 
Bible Evidence for the People. By John Cumming, 
DD., with an Introduction by Hoa. Theodore Preling 
huysen. 

PETERS ON BAPTISM. 

RELIGIOUS LIFE OF FRANCIS MARKOE. 

THE PEARL OF DAYS. 

REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN WAR. By Hon. Wm. 


Jay. 
jel6tf M. W. DODD, Brick Church Chapel. 


~ BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 





Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 
Bookstore, 


ONTAINING an immense collection of nearly Two 

Hundred Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, and va- 
luable Books, in all the various branches of Literature ; 
Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography. Trevels, 
Voyages, Mechanics, Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
American History, etc.; in all Languages, French 
Spanish, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, etc.; 
which are offered to the public at extremely Low 
Prices. 


Orders for Books to supply Libraries wil! be promptly 
executed. je9 Gm 





RAYSON respecifully informs his triends and the 
e public, that he is now prepared to execute the 
various forms of Bookbinding. especially books for Private 
Libraries and Public Institutions, including Maps. Books 
of Engravings, Periodicals, Newspapers, to which he has 
given especial attention for many years. ‘The greatest care 
is taken of the binding, inlaying of plates, the collation 
of letter press. Old Books repaired, and MSS. bound with 
skill and wccuracy. : 

Mr Rayson appeals to his employment with various 
gentlemen of the city, and is at liberty to refer among 
others to the following, Philip J. Forbes. Esq. of the 
Society Library, Wm. Richardson, of the Mercantile 
Library, Dr. John Vandervoort. Hospital Library, James 
W. Beekman, Esq., Prof. John B. Beck, Wm. H. Hariso™ 
Esq.. De. John Watson, Broadway. ‘ 

N. B. The possessors of Andubon’s work on the Natural 
History of Animals, just completed, may have their 
volumes economically and substantially bound by inwust- 
ing them to the subscriber. : 

Orders received by Mr. Rayson. if left directed to, him 





specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. Esq. | volume 12me., 
LESLIE, TRAVEN & RENNIE, THE MEXICAN WAR AND ITS HERUES. Iilue 
8&6 Broadway, N. We trated. GRIGG, ELLIOT' & CO., 
dd tr Opposite Trinuty Church. jey at 14 N. Fourth street, Puthapetrata. 











at the Office of the eat World, 157 Broadway, or 8t 
his place of business, 38 st., corner of James. [17 3a. 
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Outlines to Shakspeare. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Barclay street, New York, 
OFFERS FOR SALE 


RETZSCH’S OUTLINES 


SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. 


ORIGINAL EDITION, 
One Hundred Plates. 
In One Volume. 
The attention of the public is respectfully called to 


this Cheap and Eleg:nt Edition of the renowned and hith- 
erto unp»ralleled Artist. 
A liberal discount to the Trade. 


WINER, biblisches Realwérterbuch. 3d edition, just 
compl. 2 vols, half calf. Leipzig, 1848, $8. 


—— Grammatik des neutestamentiichen Sprachidioms. 
Halfe»if. L ipzig, 1844, $2 25. 
KOERIGSFELD., lateinische Hymnen & Gesiinge aus 


dem Mittelatter, mit Bemerkungen von A. W. v. Schle- 


gel Bonn, 1847, bound, $1 12. 


CALVINI commentarius in Novum Testamentum. Berlin, 
1838, 7 vols half call, $8 50. 


NEANDER (A.)— Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung 
der christlichen Kirche darch die Aposte! 


calf (with bewutiful maps), Hamburg, 1847, 4th edition, | 


$4 25. 

KIEPERT Atlas von Hellas, $7 50. (This is the best his- 
torical atlas in existence, containing 24 beautiful en- 
gtaved maps.) 


—— Bibel-Atlas nach den neuesten und besten Hiilfs- | 


quellen. Berlin, 1847, $1. j23 





Facing the Enemy. 


ENGRAVED BY T. DONEY, FROM A PAINTING BY 
F. W. EDMONDS. 


HIS beautiful Engraving having been withdrawn from 

sale soon alter its publication, is now republished by 
he subscriber, and the price reduced to Owe Dollar tor 
drints and ‘Two Dollars for proofs on India paper. 

The Trade will be supplied at the usux! discount. 

§ JOHN P. RIDNER, 
jel6 497 Browfilway, Art Union Building. 
, J . 

Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 

Tr E Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 

Trade tothe above charming French Juvenile, which 
is partcularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely popular in France, having passed through a great 
inany editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite the'r attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gaining 
favor and is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
Who have ased it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding 





Schools, HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
my!2 tf PHILADELPHIA. 





_. ROBINSON'S 
Original Patent Liquid Glue 


ESISTS Wet, Violence, Time, and Climate, requires 
‘ no prepiration, and is applicable alike to Wood, 
pe Stone, Marbie, Ivory, Siate, Ginss, China, and 
arthenware, Paper, Pasteboard, Plaster Models, &c. 
Price 6d. and Is. per bottle. 
Sold wholesale and for ex 
. , portation by CROSBY & 
CO.. 81 High Holborn, Lonvox, or JOHN WILEY, 
New York. 
gcnmong the numerous testimonials to the merits of 
oo 8 Liquid Glue, is the following from Dr. Andrew 
baie have examined Robinson's Liquid Cement, and I 
Sten) Certify that it is capable of glueing together wood, 
dershin ewer metals, and other solids, in a strong and 
ona a mnener. and that, being impervious to water, it is 
ms le to be affected by woisture or rain. 
ANDREW URE, A.M., F.R.S. Prof. of Chemistry. 


“ London, 24 Bloomsbu: re, March 3d, 1849." 
ochae ry Square, 


2 vols. half 


| has already passed through six editions, 18mo. 


| trated by Pictorial Embelii-hments; with a Chavis, giv- 


| 
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Brooks’s Series 
OF 
Greek and Latin Classics, 
For Schools and Colleges. 





HE subscribers have engaged Professor Brooks, of Bal 

timore,a fine Classical and Belles-Lettres’ scholar, to 
edit a full series of Greek axp Latin CLassics on an 
improved plan, and with peculiar adaptation to the we pts 
of the American student. A part of the series have 
already appeared; some are in processof publication; and 
others will follow as svon as they can be prepared for the 
press. 


BROOKS’S FIRST LATIN LESSONS. 


This is adapted to Brooks’ Ross's Latin Grammar, but 
will suitany other Grammar of the Language. It con- 
sists of a Grammer, Reader, and Dictionary. combined, and 
will enable any one to acquire a know edge of the ele- 
ments of the Latin Language without an instructor. It 


BROOKS’S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. 

This edition of Ovid is elucidyted by an analysis and 
explanstion of the Fables, together with original English 
Notes, Historice!, Mythologies! and Critical, and Hlus 


ing the Meaning of all the Words with critica! exactness. 
Each Fable contains a Plate from an original Design. 
8vo. Just published. 


BROOKS’S FIRST GREEK LESSONS. 


This Greek elementary is on the same plan as the 
Latin Le<sens, and »ffords equal ficilities to the student. 
It has reached a fourth edition  18mo, 


BROOKS’S 
GREEK COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA, 


This consists of portions of the Four Gospels in Greek, 
arranged in Chronologics | Order; and forms a connected 
History of the Principal Events in the Sivieur's Life and 


Ministry. ft contains a Lexicon, and is illustrated and 
explained by Notes. Second edition, just published. 
Idin0. 


In Press. 
BROOKS’S GREFK PASTORAL POETS. 
BROOKS’s GREEK GRAMMAR. 
BROOKS'’S ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF 


VikGILL. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
5! Joho street, New York 


je23 tf 





«In Press. 
Women in all Ages and Nations. 


A COMPLETE AND AUTHENTIC HISTORY 
oF THE 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, CHARACTER AND 
CONDITION OF THE 


FEMALE SEX 
IN CIVILIZED AND SAVAGE COUNTRIES. 


HIS work is PUBLISHED IN A HANDSOME STYLE, one 

of the most remarkable works ever issued from the 
press, nothing less than a full and authentic HISTORY OF 
WOMAN IN ALL AGES AND NaTIONS. ‘The history of the 
World bas been ransacked for the materials of this vo 
lume, as well as the aCCOUNTS OF TRAVELLERS, VOY 
agers, and the result is the production of a work of the 
most exciting interest and highly important in its bearings 
upen the philosophy of civilization, « book alike interesting 
to the reader for amusement and the most profound specu 
lator in the mysteries of social science. 

Price 50 cents. 
H. LONG & BROTHER, 


Publisher and Publisher's Agents, 


je23 2t 43 Ann street, N. Y. 


Hardtmuth’s Vienna Drawing- 
Pencils, 


For Artists, Engineers, and Architects. 





UST received, a consignment of the above superior 
Drawing Pencils, of the various grades, lettered Alpha- 
betically. A to P. 

The Fabrique of the Hardtmuths has been establishe 
ever since 1793, and is the oldest in Europe ; their pencils 
(from prepared lead) have never been excelled, if equ :|- 
led, and can also be depended upon as always being the 
sume. The increased demand for them has induced the 
use of steam power in their manufxcture, so that they can 
now be afforded as low as those of inferior quality. 

Orders for them in any quantity are solicited. 

JOUN P. KIDNER, 
jel6tf 





ATLAS 
To 


Dana on Loophytes. 
LEA & BLANCHARD 


PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


Atlas 


To accompany 


Dana on Zoophytes. 


Being the Ninth Volume of the Publications 


OF THE 


United States Exploring 
Expedition. 


In one imperial folio volume, handsomely half 
bound in morocco. 


WITH SIXTY-ONE STEEL PLATES, 
Colored after Nature. 


Of this Magnificent Work, but very few copies 
have been prepared beyond the number required 
to supply subscribers. Those desirous of pur- 
chasing will, therefore, see the necessity of making 


immediate application. 





Also, Lately Issued 
Dana on Zoophytes: 


Being the Eighth Volume of the Publications 
of the 
U. S. EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 


Large imperial quarto, with Wocdcuts. 





Hale’s 


Ethnology and Philology ; 
Being the Seventh Volume of the Publications 
of the 
U. S. EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 

Large imperial quarto, with two Maps. 





WILKES’S 
Narrative 
OF THE 
U. §. Exploring Expedition. 
In six magnificent imperial quarto volumes. 


With over 100 Steel Engravings. 


Two hundred woodcuts, and numerous Maps 
and Charts. 





Another Edition. 
In six imperial octavo volumes. 
With all the Illustrations. 


Price twenty-five dollars. 


Another Edition. 
In five octavo volumes, 
With three hundred Iilustrations. 


jy7 tt Price Ten Dollars. 











497 Broadway, Art-Union Buildings. 
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| BANGS, PLATT & CO.’S 
: FIFTIETH NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


) The Stationery and Paper Sale, on FRIDAY, 24th AUGUST, and the Book Sale 
On TUESDAY, 28th AUGUST, 1849. 


[July 7, 














For which Consignments of BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, BINDERS’ CLOTH, 
LEATHER, &c., are respectfully Solicited. 


Contributors who desire to do so will be allowed to reserve the privilege of withdrawing any item «after the sale of the first lot, such reservation being specified in the 
Catalogue. 

Particulars for the Printing should be furnished by the first of July nezt, at which time the printing of the Catalogue will be commenced. 

The usual Cash Advances will be made on receipt of Goods, when desired, 


TERMS OF SALE. 


On all purchases from the whole Catalogue smounting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit; on purchases from the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more 
than $100, four months’ credit ; and #11 purchases less thin $100, cash. 

A discuunt of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchuses exceeriing $1000. 

Approved endorsed notes, 10 be dated on the first day of sale, satixf ctory to the sellers, will be required, and bills must be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within 
fifteen days after the sule; and all bills not settled within twenty days to be subject to an addition of one per cent. ; and interest, insurance, and storage to be charged until seuled 
for; and all goods not vetted for within thirty days to be re-sold on account of the purchaser, or returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers within 
thirty diys from Inet day of sale. 

Any imperfectiuns required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day of sale. 





FLETCHER HARPER.) 
CHARLES 8 FRANCIS, 
H Z. PRATT. , 
ROE LOCKWOOD, Committee. 
204 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, ISAAC H CADY, | 
je30 ur June 25th, 1849. J. K. HERRICK, 





—— — 


DANIEL BIXBY, 122 FULTON STREET, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


4 THE VILLAGE DOCTOR, 


A Translation from the Médécin du Village of the Countess D’ Arbouville. 
——— , 


THURSDAY, JUNE 28th, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR COUSIN.) 
Translated with Notes and an Introduction, 
jy7 By JESSE CATO DANIEL, Cuessunr Cotuezce. 


— — —_____ ————— 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW BOOKS. 
(IN PREPARATION.) 
ESSAYS ON REPRESENTATIVE MEN; 


Embracing Seven distinct Essays on SHAKSPEARE, NAPOLEON, &c., &. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. One Volume 12mo. 








A DISCOURSE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Rev. THEODORE PARKER. One Volume 12mo. 


THE LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED, 


AS CONTAINED IN THE SHEEAH TRADITIONS OF THE HYAT-UE-KULOB. 


Translated from the Persian, by the Rev. J. L. MERRICK, Eleven Years a Missionary to the Persians. 
Bostox, June 15, 1849. jo236t 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 


91 Joun STREET, conNER oF GOLD, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRABILITY with ELasTiciTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS, 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 





Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 
CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a ‘igh? and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 


beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cuear Pens in boxes 
Holders of every description, &c. 
jy! tt HENRY OWEN, Agent. 





NEW BOOKS. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Have Just Published, 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LITERATURE: 
I}lastrated by 
The Genius of Distinguished Men, 
By Henry T. Tuckerman, 

Author of * Thoughts on the Poets,” ** Artist Life,” &c 
A neat 12mo. volume. Price 75 cts. 
Contents.—The Philosopher, Sir Thomas Browne—The 

Dilettante, Shenstone—The Moratist, William Ellery 

Channing—The Wit. Dean Swift—The Philanthropist, 

William Roscoe—The Humorist, Charles Lamtb—The 

Historian, T. Babington Macaulay—The Idealist, John 

Sterling —The Rhetorician, Edmund Burke—T he Scho- 

lar, Mark Akenside—The Biographer, Fiaal Memoriais 

of Lamb and Keats. 

This mikes on agreenble volume for summer reading to 
the traveller or to the sojourner at a watering place, or in 
the country. It is of a higher order of merit than the 
light literature of the day, while it is less diffuse than 
works of a more standard character: it will be tound both 
instructive and entertaining. 


Also, 
THE MEDICAL EXAMINER, 
AND 


Record of Medical Science. 
No. 6, Vol. V., New Series tor June, 1849. 
Containing, besides much other Valuable Matter, a care- 
fally prepared account of 


The Proceedings of the American Medical 
Association, 
at their Meeting recently held in Boston, principally from 
Notes taken on the spot, by one of the Editors. 

An Article on the Progress of the Cholera. 

Original Communications from Medical Men. 

Editorical Articles. 

Bibliographical Notices of New Medical Books ; toze- 
ther with a Kecord of Medical Science, containing arti- 
cles on Anatomy and Physivlogy, Chemistry, Pathology, 
and Practice ot Medicine, and Surgery. 


TERMS AND TIME OF PUBLICATION. 
Published Monthly at Three Dollars per Annum, or for 
Four Dollars paid in advance. Ranking’s Hualf-Yearly 
4bstract of the Medical Sciences is furnished in addition. 


Sy To Booksellers and Agents a liberal discount is 
given. __ jest 


GRECA MAJORA. 


The Saoscribers would call the attention ot Classical 
‘Teachers and Students to their New Edition of 


Greea Majora. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat 
and substantial style, presenti:g a better edition 
of this book than has ever been issued. 

This work is particulurly adapted to the higher Greek 
Classes, as itis the only mediam through which extricts 
from the principal Greek Authors can readily be obtained. 
‘The first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to Verse. 
The following are the principal authors from whose works 
copious selections are given: Herodotus, ‘Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Lysias. Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristo- 
Ue, Dionysius Halecrnassus, Longinus, Theophrastus, 
Polyaneus Aelianus. Polybins, Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius 
of Rhodes, Sophocles, Euripides, Theceritus, Bion, Mos- 
chus, &c. Also a Misceliuneons Collection of Hymns, 
Odes, Peans, &c. This work thus contains within itself 
a library of Greek literature, furnished at a small cost, 
which otherwise could hardly be obtained at all. 

URIAH HUNT & SON, Publisher and Bookseller, 
m3 tf 44 North Fourth st.. Philad. 


G & WESTERMANN, BROTHERS. Book- 
° ¢ sellers, Publishers, and !mporters, of 
Foreign Literature, 651 Bro: dway, New Yoik, having 
made an arrangement with Mr Ernest Fleischer, of 
Leipsic, for the repuvlication of his edition of 
RETZSCH’S GALLERY TO SHAKSPEAR®2’S 
PRAMATIC WORKs, 
will reissue it in America in ‘6 monthly parts ; each part 
will contain six, or more, beautitul engravings, with ex- 
planatory tetier-press in Eogtish and German, neatly done 
up in faney covers and will be supplied to subscribers for 
the whule series, at "he extremely low price of 
50 CENTS A PART. 

The Publishers are confident. from the universal cele- 
brity of the designer of those illustrations, that the sale 
will be commensurate with the internal worth of the 
work ; and from the faet of the whole series of eight plays, 
when completed, being offered for the price of two of the 
original German edition. 

The work will oe completed in 16 parts, issued on the 
Ist and 15th of every month. and will contain 
Hemet. 17 plis. King Lear, 12 pits. 

Macbeth, i2pits. The Tempest, 12 pits. Othello, 12 pits. 
Romeo & Juliet, '2 pits Merry Wives of Windsor. 12 pits 
Kiog Henry the Fourth, Parts L. «nd IL. '2 p'utes. 

Subscribers’ names received by the publishers at 691 
Broadway (above Bleecker), and by all the respeciable 
booksellers in the Union. 

Part IL. is now ready. je234t 








NEW BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 
The following Werks will be issued by 


CAREY & HART, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


I. 
THIERS’ NAPOLEON. VOL. 2. 


Uniform with the fine and coarse Editions, in cloth gilt 
and cloth gilt backs. (Now ready.) 


Il. 
THE POTTLETON LEGACY. 
A STORY 
Of Town and Country. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
Complete in one volume, 160 pages, price 25 cts. 





Ill. 
CON CREGAN. Part 6. 
THE IRISH GIL BLAS. 


By SAMUEL LOVER, 
Price 6} cts. 


IV. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON. 
IN ALL ITS VARIOUS BRANCHES. 
By FREDRICK OVERMAN, 
Mining Engineer. 
Illustrated by 150 Engravings. 
Vv. 
LIFE OF MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE, 
With Extracts from his Correspondence. 
By G. H. LEWES. 
Vi. 
MEMOIRS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
By MADAM CAMPAN. 
(Uniform with “ Memoirs of Josephine ""}. 
In 2 vols. 12mo., cloth extra gilt. 
VIL. 
PHYSICAL ASTRONOMY. 
By SIR JOHN HERSCHELL,. 
In one volume I2mo. 
VII. 
THE NEW TIMON. 


A Romance of London. 
By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 
Third American from the 4th London Edition. 
IX. 
MEMOIRS OF ANNE BOLEYN, 
Queen of Henry VIIL. 
By MISS BENGER. 
x. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK 
For 1850. 
Elegantly Illustrated by 20 superb Plates. 
In 1 vol. quarto, richly gilt. 
XI. 
SOUTHEY’S MISCELLANIES, AND 
ESSAYS. 
{Uniform with “ Macaulay's,” and ‘ Carlyle’s 
Miscellanies.” 
XI. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
Ora 


MISSISSIPPI STEAM DOCTOR. 
With Illustrations by Darley. 
XII. 
THE RUBY for 
With 10 Engravings. 
xIv. 
PRINCESS LAMBALLE’S MEMOIRS. 


By A LADY OF RANK. 
je23 tf Uniform with “ Memoirs of Josephine.” 


1850. 
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Southey’s Common-Place Book. 
Being choice Selections from celebrated Authors. Edited by his Son-in- 
law, J. Woop Warrer, B.D. 8vo. Publishing in Parts, 50 cts. each. 


Lyell’s Second Visit to the United States. 


2 vols. 12mo. Nearly ready. 


Mayhew's Magic of Kindness ; 
Or, Wondrous Story of the Gocd Huan. With numerous Illustrations. 
i8mo. Nearly ready. 


Lossing’s Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution ; 

Or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Scenery, Biography, 
Relics, and Traditions of the War for Independence. Embellished with 
Five Hundred Engravings on Wood, chiefly from original Sketches. To 
be completed in about Fifteen Numbers, containing Sixty-four large 
Octavo Pages each, at 25 cents per number. 


Fowler's Introduction to the Study of the English 
Language. 8vo. 


Anthon’s Works of Horace. 
With English Notes, critical and explanatory. A new Edition, corrected 
and enlarged, with Excursions relative to the Wines and Vineyards of the 
Ancients ; and a Life of Horace by Mirman. 


Anthon’s System of Ancient and Medieval Geo- 
graphy. 


With a new Crasstcat Attas, compriced in 25 Maps, showing the various 
Divisions of the World, as known to the Ancients. With an Index of the 
Ancient and Modern Names The Maps are beautifully Colored, and the 
Index is remarkably full and complete. 8vo. 


Chalmers’s Institutes of Theology. 


Forming Volume VII. of Chalmers’s “ Posthumous Works.” 12mo. 


Strickland’s History of the American Bible Society. 

From its Organization in 1816 to the present Time. With an Introduction, 
vy Rev. L. L. Rice. With a Portrait of the Hon. Elias Boudinot, 
LL.D., first President of the Society. 8vo. muslin. 


J ‘ LJ 
Andrews’s Latin-English Lexicon. 
From the new German Work of Dr. Freund, augmented with important 
Additions. Uniform with Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. Royal 8vo. 


Riddle and Arnold's English-Latin Lexicon. 


Founded on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. Charles E. Georges. Re- 
vised by Cuartes Antuon, LL.D, 8vo. 


Hildreth’s History of the United State s, 


From the first Settlement of the Country to the Organization of Government 
under the Federal Constitution, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. muslin, $2 ; sheep extra, 
$2 25; half calf, $2 50 per Vol. Vol. I. now ready. Vol. IL. will be 
published in July, Vol. III. in August. 


Thackeray's History of Pendennis, 


His Fortunes and Misfortunes, his Friends and his greatest Enemy. With 
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An Encyclopedia of Biography, 
Ancient and Modern; embracing more than Two Thousand Articles 
relating to America. Edited from the Biographie Universelle, Conversa- 
tions Lexicon, the Biographie Moderne, Rose’s Biographical Dictionary, 
Smith’s Greek and Roman Biography, &c, 3 vols. royal 8vo. 


New York. 
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Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine, 


Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, 
Morbid Structures, and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to 
the Sea, and to the different Epochs of Life ; with numerous Prescriptions 
for the Medicines recommended. With Notes and Additions, by Cuarzes 
Lee, M D. To be completed in 3 vols. royal 8vo. Two volumes aye now 
published. Price $5 per volume, bound ir. muslin. 


Gieseler’s Compendium of Ecclesiastical History, 
From the Fourth Edition, revised and amended, by Samvet Davinson, LL.D 
2 vols. 8vo. $3 00. Now ready. 


History of the War with Mexico, 


By Masor Rieter, U.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


MClintock and Crooks's Second Book in Greek, 


Containing a Syntax, with Reading Lessons in Prose ; Prosody and 
Reading Lessons in Verse. 12mo. (Nearly ready.) 


Abbott's History of Alfred the Great. 


With an Illuminated Title-page, and numerous Engravings. 12mo. muslin. 


Abbott's History of Julius Cesar. 
With an Illuminated Title-page, and numerous Engravings. 12mo. muslin. 
Barrow’s Sketches of the Royal Society and the 
Royal Society Club. 8vo. 


Lever’s Roland Cashel. 


With numerous Illustrations by Phiz. Part III., completing the Work. 8vo. 


Gray’s Natural Philosophy. 


12mo. 


The Woodman: 


A Romance of the Times of Richard III. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
8vo. paper, 25 cents. (Now ready.) 


The Caxtons—by Bulwer Lytton. 


A Family Picture. Part II. 8vo. 


Fairy Tales of all Nations. 


Richly Illustrated by Engravings. 12mo. 


Retribution: a Tale. 


By Mrs. Emma D. E. Sovruworrs. 12mo. 


Scenes where the Tempter has Triumphed. 





Illustrations. 8vo. 


KP Also, several other Works of great interest, and by popular Authors, which will be more fully announced hereafter. 


: In one volume 12mo. 


